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LAND  USE  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 


Barriers  to  Growth 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  cons 
the  land  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  wh i 
of  U.  S.  1  has  been  a  major  barrier  to  roa 
town.  Two  tributaries  of  Aberdeen  Creek  o 
the  northeast  section  of  town.  Because  th 
by  streams  and  railroads,  it  has  remained 
of  Aberdeen  Creek  which  flows  from  the  eas 
south  of  the  business  district  has  been  a 
South  Street  and  Raeford  Road  has  been  dev 
cause  of  the  relatively  low  land  along  the 
west  of  the  area.   Inadequate  land  subdivi 


ider  some  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
ch  have  shaped  development.   Page's  Lake  west 
d  construction  and  land  development  west  of 
utline  a  triangular  shaped  parcel  of  land  in 
e  land  here  is  relatively  low  and  is  surrounded 
undeveloped  to  the  present.   Another  tributary 
tern  part  of  town  to  join  Aberdeen  Creek  just 
barrier  to  development.   This  low  area  between 
eloped  only  in  scattered  areas  partially  be- 
creek  and  partially  because  of  the  railroad 
sion  has  also  hampered  development  of  the 


To  summarize  past  and  present  land 
could  be  said  that  development  at  first 
Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Later  devel 
tions  of  town  along  the  principal  roads 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  development  a 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  developm 
development  north  of  town  has  been  due 


development  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area,  it 
occurred  on  the  higher  land  away  from  Aberdeen 
opment  tended  to  occur  north  of  the  older  sec- 
,  first  Poplar  Street  and  now  U.  S.  1.  In  the 
long  Poplar  Street  and  U.  S.  1  has  taken  place 
ent  in  the  older  section  of  town.  In  part,  the 
to  a  lack  of  suitable  land  in  town  for  building. 


r'resent  Problems 

To  complicate  the  job  of  the  town  in  serving  its  growing  areas,  th< 
ite  limits  are  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  land  which  has  been  atti 
nent  in  recent  years.   Almost  all  growth  is  taking  place  north  of  the  pi 


town 's  corpor- 
ic  t  i  ng  de  ve lop- 
;sent  corporate 


limit! 


At  th( 


tir 


older  residential  areas  in  town  are  rapidly  deteriorating, 


For  the  most  part,  older  areas  in  Aberdeen  were  built  between  1900  and  the  Depression. 
Now  these  homes  are  forty  to  sixty  years  old.   Many  of  these  homes  need  major  repairs  and 
their  owners  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  spending  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  older 
neighborhoods  or  moving  outside  town  to  a  new  area.   The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  move  to  a  new  area. 

The  town  as  a  whole  will  soon  have  to  face  the  same  question  on  a  larger  scale.   In 
its  simplest  form  the  question  is  whether  to  allow  the  older  neighborhoods  to  continue 
to  run  down  while  the  community's  resources  are  building  up  areas  outside  town  or  to 
attempt  to  channel  these  resources  back  into  town  by  maintaining  and  rebuilding  the  old 
neighborhoods . 

To  a  large  degree  the  community's  decision  on  this  question  will  determine  the  shape 
and  form  of  Aberdeen  in  the  future.   The  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis  outlines  the  pre- 
sent natural  and  manmade  land  characteristics  and  resources  of  the  Aberdeen  Planning 
Area.   An  earlier  study,  the  Aberdeen  Population  and  Economy  Study,  has  outlined  the 
characteristics  of  the  area's  people  and  its  economy.   The  Development  Plan  which  follows 
this  study  will  be  a  statement  on  how  the  community  wants  to  use  its  land,  population, 
and  economic  resources. 
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PLANNING  AREA  CHARACTERISTICS:    NATURAL  AND  MANMADE 


Regional  Setting 

Aberdeen  is  located  in  the  Sandhills  section  of  North  Carolina.   The  town  be 
a  railroad  and  commercial  center  serving  the  Sandhills  section.   Today,  Aberdeen 
still  a  retail  center  for  much  of  the  Sandhills  and  is  becoming  a  manufacturing  c 
as  well. 

Aberdeen's  nearest  neighbor  is  Southern  Pines;  less  than  two  miles  separate 
corporate  limits.   The  county  seat,  Carthage,  is  approximately  15  miles  north  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  western  limits  of  Fort  Bragg  Military  Reservation  are  in  Hoke  Co 
just  a  few  miles  east  of  Aberdeen.   Geographically,  Aberdeen  is  in  the  south-cent 
part  of  North  Carolina.   It  is  approximately  80  miles  from  three  of  North  Carolin 
largest  cities  -  Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.   In  relation  to  major  Americ 
cities,  Aberdeen  is  approximately  300  miles  north  of  Atlanta  and  500  miles  south 
York. 


u  n  ty 
ral 


Transportat  ion 

Aberdeen  has  long  been  a  railroad  center  for  the  Sandhills  region.   Three  railroadS; 
the  Aberdeen  and  Rockfish  Railroad,  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railway,  and  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  presently  serve  the  town.   In  addition  to  railroad  transportation,  the 
town  is  well  served  by  good  highways.   Highways  U.  S.  1,  15-501,  N.  C.  5,  and  N.  C.  211 
are  the  major  roads  serving  the  town.   The  nearest  seaport  to  Aberdeen  is  Wilmington 
which  is  125  miles  to  the  east.   The  nearest  major  air  transportation  facilities  are  at 
Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.   Locally,  the  Southern  Pi nes - Pinehur s t  Airport  pro- 
vides year  round  facilities  for  general  aviation.   Scheduled  airline  service  is  provided 


at  the  airport  during  the  tourist  season  which  lasts  approximately  six  months  of  the 
year,  from  October  to  May. 

Utilities 

Water  .   Municipal  water  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  is  provided  by  a  combination 
wells  and  a  spring-fed  reservoir.   At  present,  chlorine  and  fluoride  are  added  to 
Aberdeen  water  but  the  town  does  not  have  a  water  treatment  plant.   Because  of  a  high 
per  capita  water  demand  (165  gallons  per  day  per  person),  Aberdeen  has  had  some  diffi- 
culty furnishing  sufficient  quantities  of  water  from  existing  sources.   The  high  per 
capita  demand  for  water  is  explained  by  the  large  industrial  use  of  water  for  canning 
and  textiles. 

Areas  north  and  west  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Aberdeen  are  served  by  municipal 
water  as  well  as  most  developed  areas  within  town.   See  the  Utility  Service  Areas  Map. 

Sewer .   The  Town  of  Aberdeen  owns  and  operates  a  sanitary  sewer  system  serving  a 
large  part  of  the  incorporated  area  as  well  as  small  areas  north  and  west  of  town.   At 
present  the  sewage  treatment  plant  operated  by  the  town  is  considered  inadequate  by  the 
State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Water  and  Air  Re- 
sources.  However,  a  new  plant  is  presently  under  construction.   This  new  plant  is  de- 
signed to  serve  the  town's  present  population  and  industry  and  allow  for  50  percent 
growth.   See  the  Utility  Service  Areas  Map  for  areas  served  by  the  existing  sewer  system. 

Power .   Electric  power  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  is  provided  by  the  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company.   It  is  the  company's  policy  to  extend  service  to  anyone  re- 


Te  lephone  .   Telephone  service  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  is  provided  by  the 
Sandhill  Telephone  Company  of  Aberdeen.   Although  this  telephone  company  does  not  serve 
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all  of  Moore  County,  agreements  between  the  Sandhill  Telephone  Company  and  other  tele- 
phone companies  serving  Moore  County  have  provided  toll  free  service  between  all  Moore 
County  communities  with  the  exception  of  Eagle  Springs  and  High  Falls.   Telephone  ser- 
vice is  available  to  anyone  requesting  it  in  the  planning  area.   In  some  instances  lines 
may  have  to  be  built  in  order  for  a  customer  to  be  connected  to  the  system  but  the  com- 
pany pays  the  construction  cost  and  builds  the  lines. 

Cultural  and  Educational  Facilities 

Aberdeen's  cultural  assets  include  a  library,  several  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  many  fine  churches.   Inside  the  town  there  are  two  public  schools  and  located 
just  a  few  miles  north  of  Aberdeen  there  is  the  Sandhills  Community  College.   The 
Sandhills  Community  College  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  to  Aberdeen  area  residents 
who  are  within  commuting  distance  of  the  school. 


Recreation  Facilities 

Aberdeen  is  located  in  an  area  world  famous  for  its  golf  and  horseback  riding 
facilities.   Although  the  economy  of  Aberdeen  is  only  slightly  affected  by  the  presence 
of  these  resorts,  the  facilities  are  available  to  residents  of  Aberdeen  who  wish  to  use 
them.   The  mild  climate  of  the  Sandhills  area  also  encourages  other  outdoor  recreation 
activities  such  as  hunting  and  fishing.   The  state  owned  Sandhills  Game  Management  Area 
in  nearby  Scotland  County  allows  fishing  and  controlled  hunting  of  deer,  rabbit,  squirrel 
quail,  and  doves.   Commercial  recreation  such  as  bowling  and  theaters  are  available  in 
the  planning  area  and  in  nearby  Southern  Pines, 


C  1  ima  t  e 

Aberdeen  is  located  in 
known  as  a  winter  resort, 
factors  affecting  the  clima 
southern  location  and  the  A 
continental  winters. 

The  distinguishing  fac 
helps  to  moderate  the  weath 
heat  poorly  thus  allowing  e 

Because  of  these  weath 
tively  mild.  During  the  wi 
normally  climb  to  the  mid  5 
or  four  days  during  the  win 
area  and  lasts  only  a  short 

During  summer  months  t 
noon  and  during  the  night  t 
humidity  is  normally  low  du 
the  high  daytime  temperatur 
cools  rapidly  at  night  and 
greatest  in  the  summer,  occ 


the  Sandhills  section  of  North  Carolina,  an  area  widely 
The  Sandhills  area  climate  is  affected  by  many  of  the  same 
te  of  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina  generally.   The 
ppalachian  Mountains  to  the  west  protect  the  area  from  severe 

tor  of  the  Sandhills  region  is  its  sandy  surface  soil  which 
er  even  further.   The  sandy  topsoil  drains  well  and  conducts 
ven  the  winter  sun  to  warm  the  area  rapidly. 

er  moderating  factors,  winters  in  the  Aberdeen  area  are  rela- 
nter  months  temperatures  fall  to  near  freezing  at  night  but 
O's  during  the  afternoon.   Rainfall  is  recorded  every  three 
ter  but  the  sandy  soils  dry  quickly.   Snow  is  a  rarity  in  the 

time  when  it  occurs, 
he  average  high  temperature  is  in  the  90's  during  the  after- 
he  temperature  normally  drops  to  the  low  60's.   The  relative 
ring  the  summer  and  this  tends  to  reduce  the  discomfort  of 
es.   The  sandy  soil  which  heats  so  rapidly  during  the  day 
tends  to  lower  the  temperature  after  dark.   Rainfall  is 
urring  mostly  in  afternoon  thunderstorms. 


Information  in  this  section  was  taken  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerc 
report,  C  1  ima t o gr a p hy  of  the  United  States,  No.  21-31-1. 
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Bibb  soils  are  to  be  found  bordering  the  larger  streams  in  the  area  in  bands  generally 
100  to  800  feet  wide.   These  Bibb  soils  have  the  most  limitations  for  urban  uses  of  any 
in  the  planning  area.   Their  limitations  stem  directly  from  the  hazard  of  high  water  and 
flooding.   Their  most  appropriate  use  is  as  woodlands. 

As  one  moves  away  from  the  streams  and  the  low,  wet  Bibb  soils,  the  B 1  a ney-G i  1  e a d- 
Troup  soils  are  encountered.   These  soils  are  also  found  surrounding  the  streams  through- 
out the  area,  but  at  higher  elevations  than  the  Bibb  soils.   The  B  laney-G i  1  ead-Tr oup 
soils  have  many  fewer  limitations  for  urban  uses  than  do  the  Bibb  soils.   Except  for 
buildings  using  septic  tanks  and  in  some  cases  buildings  with  basements,  there  seems  to 
be  little  objection  to  urban  uses  on  these  soils,  particularly  at  the  higher  elevations. 
Much  of  the  Aberdeen  business  district  and  parts  of  several  Aberdeen  residential  areas 
are  built  on  B  1  a ney-G i  1  e ad- Tr o up  soils. 

The  third  and  most  extensive  group  of  soils  are  the  Lake  1  a nd- Tr o up  group.   These 
soils  are  found  at  higher  elevations  away  from  the  streams.   Lake  1  a nd- Tr oup  soils  have 
few  limitations  for  urban  uses  except  for  their  sandy  nature.   Most  Aberdeen  residential 
areas  are  built  on  these  soils.   If  the  protective  vegetative  cover  is  broken,  the  soils 
are  susceptible  to  wind  and  water  erosion  on  slopes.   Because  of  this  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  running  and  walking  in  deep  sands,  they  are  not  suited  for  intensive  play 
areas  . 

Surface  Water 

The  Town  of  Aberdeen  is  located  in  the  Aberdeen  Creek  watershed  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Lumber  River  basin.   Aberdeen  Creek  and  several  of  its  tributaries  flow  through  the 
Town  of  Aberdeen  in  generally  a  north  to  south  direction.   Aberdeen  Creek  is  dammed  in 
Aberdeen  creating  Page's  Lake  which  is  approximately  one  half  in  town  and  one  half  out- 
side town.    Page's  Lake  is  approximately  forty  acres  in  size  and  is  the  largest  body  of 
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water  in  the  planning  area.   In  the  summer  months,  part  of  the  lake  is  used  for 
s wimm  i  ng  . 

The  North  Carolina  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  has  classified  all  the  major 
streams  in  the  Lumber  River  basin  according  to  the  best  usage  for  which  each  stream  must 
be  protected.   Two  streams  in  the  Aberdeen  area  are  classified  as  suitable  as  sources  of 
drinking  water  after  approved  treatment.   McCallum  Branch  from  its  source  to  Aberdeen 
Creek  and  Aberdeen  Creek  from  the  backwaters  of  Page's  Lake  at  normal  lake  elevation  to 
Page's  Lake  dam  are  protected  as  a  drinking  water  supply. 

Although  Aberdeen  does  not  presently  use  Aberdeen  Creek  as  a  drinking  water  source, 
the  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  estimates  that  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the 
creek  in  the  Aberdeen  area  would  provide  sufficient  supply  for  a  town  much  larger  than 
Aberdeen  is  presently.   Stream  flow  tests  show  that  the  minimum  seven  day,  ten  year  dis- 
charge from  Aberdeen  Creek  at  Aberdeen  is  seven  to  twelve  cubic  feet  per  second.   This 
would  be  a  minimum  of  approximately  six  million  gallons  per  day. 

Almost  all  of  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  is  in  the  Aberdeen  Creek  drainage  basin. 
The  Drainage  Pattern  Map  on  the  following  page  shows  Aberdeen  Creek  and  its  tributaries 
as  they  flow  through  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area. 

Generally,  surface  water  does  not  present  a  widespread  flood  hazard  in  the  Aberdeen 
area.   The  sandy  soils  in  the  area  absorb  large  quantities  of  storm  water.   Thus,  much 
of  the  storm  water  filters  slowly  into  the  creeks  and  streams  rather  than  running  across 
the  land  and  into  the  streams  immediately.   The  areas  that  are  subject  to  flooding  are 
primarily  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  streams.   The  areas  of  Bibb  soils  as  indi- 
cated on  the  Soils  Map  are  the  ones  most  subject  to  flooding. 
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Geology  and  Ground  Water 

Aberdeen  is  located  on  a  geologic  formation  consisting  primarily  of  Coastal  Plain 
Sediments.   This  formation  was  laid  down  during  the  Cretaceous  Age  and  is  generally 
about  200  feet  thick  in  the  Aberdeen  area.   These  Coastal  Plains  Sediments  consist  pri- 
marily of  sands  and  clays  intermingled  with  sandstone  at  lower  levels.   At  the  surface, 
the  clays  have  been  washed  out  over  long  periods  of  time  and  have  left  large  areas  of 
mostly  sands.   These  surface  sands  are  described  in  the  section  on  soils.   Some  gravel 
is  found  along  creek  beds  in  the  area.   Underlying  the  Coastal  Plains  Sediments  at 
approximately  200  feet  is  a  Volcanic  Slate  Series  which  is  much  like  flagstone. 

Other  than  the  sands  which  are  abundant,  the  geologic  formations  of  the  Aberdeen 
area  provide  very  little  of  commercial  importance. 

Ground  water  from  this  Cretaceous  aquifer  is  described  as  very  pure.   It  contains 
very  small  amounts  of  dissolved  minerals.   The  water  is  somewhat  acid,  but  the  degree  of 
acidity  is  normal  in  this  section  of  the  state  and  is  not  significant  for  normal  use. 
Average  ground  water  temperature  in  the  area  is  58  degrees  which  is  somewhat  cool=   How- 
ever, it  is  not  cool  enough  to  be  objectionable  and  the  low  temperature  does  offer  some 
advantage  when  used  with  air  conditioning  equipment. 

Wells  in  the  Aberdeen  area  yield  varying  quantities  of  water  according  to  location 
and  depth.   For  household  use,  wells  of  65  feet  and  less  are  normally  sufficient  to 
yield  the  necessary  quantities.   Wells  supplying  community  or  industrial  users  should  be 
located  at  elevations  above  400  feet.   It  is  thought  that  wells  drilled  100-200  feet  in 
depth  and  located  at  elevations  above  400  feet  should  produce  in  excess  of  100  gallons 
per  minute.   At  present,  Aberdeen  has  three  municipal  wells  producing  between  100  gallons 
per  minute  and  260  gallons  per  minute.   Water  quality  for  normal  household  use  is  good; 
industrial  water  requirements  very  considerably  and  each  potential  industrial  user  should 
test  to  determine  if  water  meets  his  requirements. 


Land  Availability 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  a  land  use  and  analysis  study  is  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  is  vacant  land  available  for  development  and  if  so  where  it  is 
located.   This  is  important  because  most  new  development  takes  place  on  previously  vacant 
land.   Only  rarely  is  land  cleared  of  existing  development  to  make  space  for  new  develop- 
ment; more  often  vacant  land  is  used- 

At  present  there  are  only  1.77  persons  per  acre  living  on  land  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Aberdeen.   This  low  population  density  indicates  that  much  of  the  land  may  be 
vacant.   In  Aberdeen,  this  is  the  case.   The  Existing  Land  Use  Map  (following  page  17) 
is  the  key  to  determining  the  size  and  shape  of  these  parcels  of  vacant  land  and  in 
determining  if  they  are  suitable  for  new  development. 

Vacant  land  is  normally  necessary  for  a  town  to  grow;  however,  not  just  any  vacant 
land  is  suitable  for  development.   The  topography,  soil,  drainage 
characteristics  of  the  land  must  be  suitable  for  the 
Factors  other  than  physical  characteristics  of  the  land  must  also  be  considered.   The 
land  must  be  accessible.   Land  without  roads,  streets,  or  other  transportation  cannot  be 
developed  for  urban  purposes.   Vacant  land  must  be  available  to  developers.   If  land- 
owners will  not  sell  property  and  will  not  develop  it  themselves,  it  matters  little  if 
other  qualifications  are  met. 

Vacant  land  should  be  served  by  municipal  water,  sewer,  and  streets  to  make  it 
desirable  for  urban  development.   Without  these  services,  no  area  would  be  suitable  to 
support  a  dense  urban  population.   Existing  land  use  surrounding  vacant  property  is  also 


md  other  physical 
planned  for  the  property. 


The  map  on  the  following  page  shows  undeveloped  land  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area 
which  is  affected  by  poor  soils  and  flood  hazards.   The  map  also  indicates  land  in  the 
planning  area  which  would  be  difficult  to  sewer  because  of  the  present  location  of  the 
sewage  disposal  plant.   In  general,  land  north  of  the  existing  plant  could  be  sewered 
without  extensive  pumping  stations. 
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a  factor  in  determining  if  it  will  be  suitable  for  development.   Vacant  land  situated  in 

an  area  of  mixed  land  uses  or  an  area  blighted  by  substandard  development  is  often 

economically  undevelopable  because  of  these  factors. 

An  examination  of  the  Aberdeen  Existing  Land  Use  Map  shows  that  undeveloped  land  in 

the  town  is  divided  into  two  forms 

Line  Railro 
acant  lots  which  are  found  interspe 

d-  -   .  -  -         - 

:he 
)ad 


great  deal  of  the  land  east  of  the  Seaboard  Coast 
The  second  form  of  undeveloped  land  is 
This  form  of  un- 


Ln  large  undeveloped  tracts 

irsed  in  areas  of  developed  lots 


presence  of  the  railroads,  and  generally  inadequate  access  have  tended  to  keep  this  area 
from  developing.   A  triangular  shaped  tract  of  land  bounded  by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  South  Street,  and  the  Raeford  Road  is  perhaps  the  second  largest  undeveloped 
area  in  town.   Much  of  this  area  has  been  subdivided  and  platted  but  never  developed. 
Parts  of  the  area  are  low  and  subject  to  flooding.   However,  mixed  land  uses,  poor  lot 
design,  and  poor  street  design  have  tended  to  prevent  the  development  of  otherwise  suit- 


ible  sections  of  this  area 

Throughout  Aberdeen  there 

such  as  inadequate  size,  incompat: 

1  features  of  the  land,  these  lots  have 


leant  lots  scattered  among  developed  lots.   For 
various  reasons  such  as  inadequate  size,  incompatible  land  uses  on  surrounding  property 
and  prohibitive  natural  features  of  the  land,  these  lots  have  not  been  developed 
stead  development  has  tended  to  take  place  outside  Aberdeen's  corporate  limits.   Thus 
the  town  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  having  large  amounts  of  vacant  land  within  its 
corporate  limits,  but  having  to  watch  developers  bypass  this  land  in  preference  of  land 
outside  town.   Poor  land  platting,  poor  street  design,  and  mixed  land  uses  may  not  be  th, 
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only  reasons  for  development  moving  outside  Aberdeen,  but  they  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  this  trend. 

Unusable  vacant  land  within  the  municipality  is  a  loss  to  not  only  the  property 
owner  but  to  the  town  as  well.   Tax  revenues  from  undeveloped  property  are  much  less 
than  from  developed  property.   Public  facilities  such  as  streets,  water  lines,  sewer 
lines,  and  sidewalks  cost  as  much  to  install  in  front  of  vacant  property  as  they  do  if 
the  property  is  developed.   Compact,  fully  developed  areas  can  be  served  with  shorter, 
more  economical  utility  lines.   Where  development  is  sparse  or  where  it  is  at  a  distance 
from  other  development,  the  cost  of  serving  residents  with  utilities  and  other  services 
is  increased. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  poor  land  development  practices  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  past,  Aberdeen  should  adopt  and  enforce  subdivision  regulations, 
building  codes,  utility  extension  policies,  and  street  dedication  policies.   Enforcement 
of  a  zoning  ordinance  and  housing  code  would  help  in  areas  becoming  blighted  because  of 
poor  development  practices.   Replatting  poorly  platted  areas,  relocation  of  streets,  and 
perhaps  urban  renewal  are  needed  to  correct  some  of  the  worse  results  of  poor  land 
development.   The  figure  on  the  next  page  points  out  examples  of  good  and  bad  develop- 
ment in  Aberdeen. 


UNPLANNED  AREAS  RESULT  I 


PLANNED  AREAS  RESULT  IN: 
(1)  Lower  cost  of  municipal  servl 
(2/  More  economical  land  use> 


A  .  Dange  reus 

Intersectl ons 
B.  Unusable  land 


(3)  Sparse  development 
and  costly  utiliti 


THE  EXISTING  LAND  USE  SURVEY 


Introduction 

Wise  use  of  urban  land  is  one  of  the  principal  goals  in  planning  for  future  growth. 
In  order  to  plan  for  future  growth,  it  is  necessary  to  review  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past.    In  this  section  the  existing  uses  to  which  land  is  devoted  are  examined. 

In  the  future,  existing  developed  land  will  continue  to  be  used  and  changes  in  pre- 
sent uses  will  take  place.   As  the  changes  in  present  uses  occur  and  as  new  land  is 
taken  for  urban  uses,  the  image  Aberdeen  presents  will  change.   By  planning  now  for 
these  changes,  Aberdeen  can  insure  that  the  town  will  be  a  functional  and  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  live.   The  future  image  of  Aberdeen  depends  on  wise  decisions  now.   The  in- 
formation in  this  report  provides  some  of  the  basic  data  to  be  used  in  planning  for  the 
Aberdeen  of  the  future. 

In  order  to  determine  how  land  is  presently  used  in  Aberdeen,  a  land  use  survey  was 
made.   In  this  survey  each  parcel  of  property  in  Aberdeen  and  within  its  one-mile  fringe 
area  was  inspected  to  determine  what  use  was  being  made  of  it.   To  present  the  results 
of  such  a  survey  it  was  necessary  to  group  similar  uses  together.   By  comparing  these 
similar  land  uses  on  maps  and  in  statistical  tables,  some  of  the  land  use  relationships 
will  become  apparent. 

The  data  collected  in  the  land  use  survey  provides  information  on  the  total  amount 
of  developed  land,  the  relative  importance  of  each  use  in  the  planning  area,  the  pattern; 
and  relationships  of  the  major  land  uses,  and  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  each  use. 

This  data  is  presented  graphically  on  the  Existing  Land  Use  Map  (following  page  17) 
From  this  map  an  idea  of  where  various  land  uses  are  located  in  the  planning  area  and  in 
relationship  to  each  other  may  be  formed.   The  table  on  page  18  presents  the  data 
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collected  concerning  the  total  acres  devoted  to  each  use  and  its  relative  importance  in 
the  planning  area. 

In  order  to  divide  the  various  land  uses  in  meaningful  groups,  a  functional  classi- 
fication system  was  adopted  and  used  throughout  the  report  in  maps  and  tables.   The  six 
divisions  of  land  uses  adopted  for  this  report  are  as  follows:   (1)  Residential;  (2) 
Commercial;  (3)  Industrial;  (4)  Social,  Cultural,  and  Church;  (5)  Transportation;  and 
(  6 )  Unde ve loped  . 
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RESIDENTIAL 

179 

45.9 

21.3 
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29.6 

4.0 

COMMERCIAL 

34 
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4.0 

46 

6.6 

0.9 
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10 
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Land  Use  in  Other  Towns 

The  table  on  this  page  compares  land  use  in  Aberdeen  with  other  similar  size  North 
Carolina  towns-   The  information  on  other  towns  was  taken  from  reports  by  the  Division 
of  Community  Planning  for  those  communities.   The  most  noticeable  area  in  which  Aberdeen 
differs  from  these  towns  Is  in  the  relatively  high  percent  of  land  in  Aberdeen  devoted 
to  commercial  use.   The  amount  of  land  devoted  to  industrial  use  in  Aberdeen  is  rela- 
tively low;  however,  this  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  Aberdeen's  in- 
dustry is  located  adjacent  to,  but  outside  of,  the  corporate  limits- 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  percent  of  a  town's  land  is  usually  considered  sufficient  for 
transportation  uses-   Almost  all  the  towns  listed  had  a  larger  percent  than  would  seem 
necessary.   Aberdeen's  high  percent  of  land  used  for  transportation  is  explained  pri- 
marily by  the  presence  of  unusually  large  amounts  of  railroad  facilities  in  the  town. 

COMPARISON  OF  LAND  USE  IN  ABERDEEN  WITH  OTHER  NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMUNITIES 


POPULATION PERCENT  OF  DEVELOPED  LAND  USED  FOR: 
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5.6% 
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5.2% 
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1,531 
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8.7% 
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33-8% 

Existing  Land  Use 

The  Town  of  Aberdeen  is  basically  rectangular  in  shape  with  the  exception  of  an 
extension  to  the  west  taking  in  the  Colonial  Heights  Subdivision,   In  all,  the  town  con- 
tains approximately  840  acres  of  which  only  390  acres  are  developed  for  urban  use. 
Almost  54  percent  or  450  acres  remain  undeveloped.   Approximately  1/6  of  the  undeveloped 
land  is  subdivided;  however,  very  little  development  of  this  subdivided  property  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.   Much  of  the  remaining  unplatted  and  undeveloped  land  is 
found  along  Aberdeen  Creek  and  its  tributaries  which  flow  through  the  town.   A  glance  at 
the  Existing  Land  Use  Map  (following  page  17)  will  show  that  most  development  in 
Aberdeen  has  taken  place  on  three  hills  east,  west,  and  north  of  the  Aberdeen  business 
district;  between  these  hills  there  is  undeveloped  land  in  low  areas  along  creeks. 


Fringe  Area 

Less  than  15  percent  of  the  fringe  area  is  developed  for  urban  uses.   The  remainder 
is  woodland  or  farm  lands.   In  the  fringe  area  most  development  has  taken  place  adjacent 
to  the  town.   The  largest  commercial  and  residential  area  outside  the  town  is  found 
north  of  Aberdeen  along  U.  S.  1  and  Poplar  Street.   Much  of  this  development  is  new  and 
includes  some  of  the  best  residential  and  commercial  development  which  has  occurred  in 
recent  years  in  the  planning  area. 

East  of  Aberdeen  there  is  a  second  residential  area  known  locally  as  Berkely.   The 
residents  of  this  area  are  primarily  nonwhites  and  the  homes  and  facilities  here  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  planning  area.   The  largest  concen- 
tration of  industry  in  the  entire  planning  area  is  found  west  of  the  Aberdeen  corporate 
limits  along  N.  C.  5  and  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad.   Generally,  this  location  is 
suitable  for  industry.   There  is  sufficient  separation  between  this  industry  and  other 
land  uses  to  prevent  the  detrimental  effects  industry  sometimes  has  on  residential 


and  commercial  areas-   Although  the  area  is  generally  upwind  from  the  populated  areas  of 
Aberdeen  and  Southern  Pines,  the  industry  located  here  produces  a  minimum  of  odors, 
noise,  and  air  pollution  which  would  be  harmful  to  the  populated  areas. 

In  the  past,  over-optimistic  subdivision  of  land  has  been  a  problem  in  the  fringe 
areas  of  Aberdeen,   In  an  area  north  of  town,  land  which  was  subdivided  early  in  this 
century  has  only  recently  been  developed.   Quite  a  large  number  of  residential  lots  are 
presently  subdivided  into  sizes  and  shapes  inappropriate  under  modern  home  building 
practices.   This  situation  suggests  the  need  for  subdivision  regulations  and  controls  to 
shape  development  in  the  fringe  areas. 


Residentia  1  Use 

Within  the  Aberdeen  corporate  limits,  179  acres  are  devoted  to  residential  use  of 
land.   Residential  land  use  is  by  far  the  most  land  consuming  use  within  the  town.   An 
examination  of  the  Aberdeen  Existing  Land  Use  Map  which  shows  property  lines,  indicates 
that  most  residential  areas  were  developed  on  a  piecemeal  basis.   Building  lots  were 
laid  off  as  needed  a  few  at  a  time.   This  resulted  in  residential  building  lots  of 
assorted  shapes  and  sizes  as  well  as  haphazard  development  of  those  lots.   The  average 
size  lot  in  Aberdeen  is  about  15,000  square  feet  or  1/3  of  an  acre.   However,  because  of 
the  methods  used  in  subdividing  land,  these  lots  range  from  4,000  square  feet  to  several 
acres  within  the  same  block.   This  type  of  land  subdivision  is  of  course  very  wasteful. 

One  residential  section  of  Aberdeen  is  noticeably  different  from  the  type  of 
development  described  above.   Colonial  Heights  is  a  residential  area  in  southwest 
Aberdeen  that  was  planned  and  developed  as  a  unit.   (See  illustration  following  page  15). 
In  this  area  lots  are  uniform  in  size  and  shape.   Streets  and  utilities  were  laid  out  in 
a  functional  arrangement.   In  comparison  with  other  sections  of  Aberdeen,  land  here  has 
been  used  most  advantageously. 


Although  large  tracts  subdivided  at  one  time  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
good  planning  practices,  when  the  subdivider  is  too  optimistic  or  uses  poor  judgement  in 
land  subdii'ision  the  result  may  be  that  a  large  tract  is  never  developed  or  is  only 
partially  developed.   Several  examples  of  unwise  subdivision  of  land  are  evident  in  the 
Aberdeen  Planning  Area.   Ridgewood  is  a  residential  subdivision  north  of  Aberdeen  on 
Poplar  Street  that  was  apparently  laid  out  during  the  1920's  but  was  not  developed  until 
the  1950's  and  1960's.   Just  north  of  the  Aberdeen  municipal  limits  two  blocks  have  been 
subdivided  into  narrow  deep  lots  that  are  undeveloped  and  practically  unusuable  for  the 
type  housing  being  built  today. 

The  result  of  unsuccessful  subdivisions  such  as  these  is  that  large  amounts  of  land 
lie  vacant  or  almost  vacant  for  many  years.   The  small  amount  of  development  that  does 
take  place  precludes  other  suitable  development  or  use  of  the  land.   Passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  subdivision  regulations  can  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  subdivisions. 
Realistic  size  and  dimension  regulations  can  insure  usable  lots  and  requirements  for 
improvements  to  the  property  such  as  streets  and  utilities  force  the  subdivider  to  be 
sure  there  is  a  demand  for  development  prior  to  starting  a  subdivision. 

In  some  of  the  older  subdivisions  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area,  replatting  of 
existing  poorly  subdivided  land  might  be  possible.   Older,  undeveloped,  but  platted  sub- 
divisions such  as  McKeithen  Subdivision  and  the  area  west  of  Poplar  Street  just  north  of 
town  might  be  more  attractive  to  developers  if  they  were  replatted  according  to  modern 
subdivision  practice.   Since  r es ubd i v is  ion  would  benefit  both  the  property  owner  and  the 
town,  a  meeting  of  the  interested  property  owner  and  town  officials  might  result  in  re- 
platting  the  land  so  that  it  could  be  developed. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  residential  land  in  Aberdeen  is  devoted  to  single 
family  dwellings.   Only  a  very  small  percent  of  Aberdeen  families  live  in  multi-family 
dwellings.   Even  fewer  families  live  in  dwellings  constructed  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 


housing  more  than  one  family.   In  most  cases  where  more  than  one  family  uses  the  same 
building,  minor  alterations  of  single  family  dwellings  have  been  made  in  order  to  make 
the  building  suitable  for  more  than  one  family.   Very  few  units  were  noted  that  had  been 
originally  built  for  use  as  multi-family  or  apartment  use. 

Nonwhite  residential  areas  have  been  confined  principally  to  sections  away  from  the 
center  of  Aberdeen.   The  largest  concentration  of  nonwhite  housing  is  found  south  of 
Raeford  Road.   Part  of  this  residential  area,  known  locally  as  Berkely,  is  inside 
Aberdeen;  however,  most  of  the  area  lies  south  of  the  municipal  limits.   It  is  outside 
the  municipal  limits  in  the  Berkely  area  that  most  new  nonwhite  homes  have  been  built  in 
recent  years.   Three  other  smaller  nonwhite  residential  areas  are  found  in  Aberdeen. 
There  are  a  few  nonwhite  homes  adjacent  to  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  northern  part  of 
town.-   North  of  Page's  Lake,  Arnold  Avenue  and  Thomas  Street  are  partially  developed  and 
south  of  town  in  the  Pinehurst  Street  area  there  are  a  small  number  of  nonwhite  resi- 
dences . 

These  nonwhite  residential  areas  are  almost  completely  without  public  utilities 
such  as  water  and  sewer.   A  large  percent  of  these  areas  have  unpaved  streets.   Examples 
of  poor  street  design  and  poor  land  subdivision  practices  abound  in  these  areas.   These 
factors  are  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  poor  housing  conditions  in  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  conventional  housing,  the  land  use  survey  showed  there  were  29  mobilt 
homes  in  the  planning  area.   Fifteen  of  these  were  concentrated  in  one  mobile  home  park 
north  of  Aberdeen,   There  was  one  located  on  a  single  lot  in  Aberdeen.   The  remainder 
were  on  individual  lots  scattered  throughout  the  unincorporated  part  of  the  planning 
area.   The  lack  of  trailers  within  the  municipal  limits  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
Aberdeen's  Zoning  Ordinance  which  prohibits  trailers  and  trailer  parks  in  all  areas 
except  districts  zoned  "Industrial  District  Area"  and  "Neighborhood  Trading  Area"o 


Commercial  Use 

Commercial  land  use  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  is  confined  primarily  to  the  cen- 
tral business  district  and  to  the  highway  commercial  areas  along  U.  S.  1.   Aberdeen 
appears  to  be  relatively  free  of  commercial  land  uses  in  residential  areas.   Used  car 
lots  and  similar  commercial  uses  found  in  the  residential  areas  of  many  small  towns  are 
noticeably  absent  in  Aberdeen  residential  areas. 

The  total  amount  of  land  used  for  commerce  in  Aberdeen  is  34  acres  or  8.7  percent 
of  the  developed  land  in  Aberdeen.   In  the  planning  area,  46  acres  or  6.6  percent  of  the 
developed  land  is  devoted  to  commercial  uses.   Commercial  uses  as  defined  here  include 
not  only  retail  businesses  but  commercial  services  such  as  banks  and  insurance  agencies 
as  well  as  personal  services  such  as  barber  shops,  beauty  shops,  and  professional 
offices  . 

The  Aberdeen  central  business  district  is  spread  out  over  several  blocks.   The 
principal  mercantile  area  faces  Main  Street  between  Poplar  Street  and  Sycamore  Street. 
Additional  businesses  are  found  north  of  Main  Street  along  Poplar  and  Sycamore  Streets 
and  along  Knight  Street  which  connects  Sycamore  and  Poplar  Street  one  block  north  of 
Main  Street.   South  and  east  of  this  area  railroad  tracks  bisect  the  business  district 
with  a  small  shopping  area  on  Main  Street  east  of  the  railroad  and  a  sizable  group  of 
stores  and  shops  south  of  Main  Street  along  South  Street  from  Sycamore  Street  to  U.  S.  1. 

The  dead  space  between  the  Main  Street  business  area  and  the  smaller  South  Street 
business  area  is  a  handicap  to  the  entire  central  business  district  in  that  it  makes 
walking  between  these  two  areas  inconvenient.   For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Aberdeen 
business  district  is  a  viable  and  healthy  mixture  of  business  uses.   Many  of  the  stores 
have  modern  appearances  and  seem  to  use  the  latest  in  marketing  techniques.   There  were 
very  few  vacant  buildings  when  the  land  use  survey  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1967.   This 
indicates  that  businesses  in  Aberdeen  are  successful  in  meeting  the  competition  of  the 


nearby  trading  centers.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  central  business  districts  of 
many  towns  of  Aberdeen's  size  have  been  hurt  by  the  almost  overnight  appearance  of  large 
modern  shopping  centers.   If  Aberdeen  merchants  wish  to  prevent  this  from  happening  in 
Aberdeen,  they  should  make  every  effort  to  provide  the  variety  of  merchandise  and  ser- 
vices and  the  convenience  of  shopping  that  many  of  the  newer  shopping  centers  now  pro- 
vide. 

The  present  business  district  location  is  convenient  to  all  the  residential  areas 
in  town  and  in  the  trading  area.   A  secondary  shopping  center  would  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  present  central  business  district  in  terms  of  convenience  and  variety  offered  rela- 
tive to  the  shopping  areas  in  neighboring  towns. 

One  advantage  the  central  business  district  of  Aberdeen  has  over  business  districts 
in  many  small  towns  is  the  large  amount  of  off-street  parking  provided  behind  the  major 
business  area  along  Main  Street  and  the  favorable  amount  of  on-street  parking  available. 
Although  little  of  the  off-street  parking  area  has  been  paved,  it  is  open  and  has  good 
access  to  the  shops  and  stores  on  Main  Street,  Sycamore  Street,  and  Poplar  Street.   While 
this  unpaved  parking  area  has  been  adequate  and  acceptable  in  the  past,  people  are 
beginning  to  expect  more  convenient  parking  because  of  the  large  paved  parking  lots  pro- 
vided by  the  shopping  centers.   If  this  area  behind  Main  Street  were  paved,  clean,  and 
well  lighted  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  convenience  and  desirability  of  shopping  in 
downtown  Aberdeen.   Merchants  might  even  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  improve  the  rear 
entrances  to  their  stores  so  that  customers  could  enter  from  the  parking  lot. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  Aberdeen  has  a  relatively  high  percent  of 
land  used  for  commerce  and  services  in  comparison  with  other  towns  of  similar  popula- 
tions in  North  Carolina.   This  relatively  high  percent  of  commercial  land  use  in 
Aberdeen  is  reflected  in  the  number  and  variety  of  retail  businesses  and  services  a 
shopper  may  choose  from  in  Aberdeen.   Department  stores,  clothing  stores,  drugstores, 


restaurants,  jewelry  stores,  insurance  agents,  hardware  stores,  appliance  stores,  and 
banks  are  just  a  few  of  the  businesses  and  services  available  in  Aberdeen.   The  Aberdeen 
business  district  serves  as  not  only  a  neighborhood  shopping  center  for  Aberdeen  resi- 
dents but  also  as  a  trading  center  for  much  of  the  Sandhills. 

Secondary  commercial  centers  are  found  along  U.  S.   1  in  the  planning  area.   The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  commercial  area  developing  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  planning 
area  at  the  junction  of  U.  S=  1  and  U.  S.  15-501.   This  area  has  become  congested  with 
highway  commercial  uses  such  as  service  stations,  drive-in  restaurants,  and  similar 
businesses.   Although  these  businesses  have  generally  provided  sufficient  off-street 
parking,  traffic  entering  and  leaving  the  highway  has  reached  dangerous  levels  because 
of  the  number  of  access  points  to  the  highway.   Cluster  developments  with  common  access 
points  to  highways  could  reduce  this  type  of  traffic  congestion  and  should  be  considered 
in  future  developments  of  this  nature.   By  grouping  related  highway  commercial  uses  to- 
gether, common  parking  lots  and  highway  access  can  be  achieved.   Highway  related 
businesses  such  as  service  stations,  garages,  auto  parts  dealers,  used  car  dealers,  and 
others  could  be  grouped  together  thus  reducing  the  number  of  private  drives  entering 
major  traffic  arteries.   Businesses  catering  to  tourists  such  as  gift  shops  or  businesses 
catering  to  service  and  convenience  shopping  such  as  dry  cleaners  and  convenience  food 
stores  could  also  be  similarly  grouped  together. 


Indus tria  1  Use 

Industrial  land  uses  account  for  only  10  acres  or  2.6  percent  of  the  developed  land 
in  Aberdeen.   The  small  amount  of  land  devoted  to  industry  in  town  is  explained  by  the 
location  of  most  industry  outside  the  municipal  limits.   Within  the  planning  area,  145 
acres  or  20.8  percent  of  the  developed  area  are  devoted  to  industrial  use. 


The  major  part  of  Aberdeen's  industry  is  located  just  west  of  the  town  adjacent  to 
Highway  N.  C.  5  and  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway.  Inside  town  most  industry  is  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  south  of  South  Street. 

The  industrial  area  west  of  Aberdeen  is  well  located  in  terms  of  transportation. 
Both  railroad  and  highway  traffic  has  good  access  to  the  area.   In  addition,  the  area  is 
separated  from  nearby  residential  and  commercial  areas  sufficiently  so  as  not  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  them. 

The  industrial  area  along  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  in  Aberdeen  is  not  as 
fortunate.   The  railroad  furnishes  good  rail  transportation,  but  the  industries  in  this 
area,  a  cannery  and  a  meat  packing  plant,  lack  good  highway  access.   At  present,  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  have  to  enter  the  area  by  first  passing  through  commercial  or  residen- 
tial areas.   At  least  one  of  the  north-south  streets  in  the  area  should  be  opened  to  the 
south  to  connect  with  N.  C.  211  or  U=  S.  15-501.   This  would  allow  traffic  associated 
with  these  industries  to  enter  and  leave  the  area  without  passing  through  residential  or 
commercial  areas. 

Availability  of  good  industrial  sites  is  an  important  asset  in  attracting  a  new  in- 
dustry to  town.   Several  large  tracts  of  land  west  of  Aberdeen  would  be  suitable  as  in- 
dustrial sites.   Land  adjacent  to  the  existing  industries  along  N.  C,  5  has  many  desir- 
able characteristics.   It  is  adjacent  to  a  paved  highway.   The  railroad  parallel  to  the 
highway  offers  the  opportunity  for  rail  access.   For  the  most  part  there  are  only  indus- 
trial uses  in  the  area,  and  the  existing  uses  have  few  noxious  qualities  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  other  industries.   Utility  lines  for  water,  sewer,  gas,  and  electricity 
are  present  in  the  area  and  could  be  extended  to  most  of  the  potential  sites  if  needed. 
No  other  section  of  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area,  in  town  or  in  the  fringe  area,  offers  so 
many  advantages  for  industrial  sites.   The  town,  through  its  zoning  ordinance,  should 
make  every  effort  to  protect  these  sites  from  conflicting  land  uses. 


Cultural,  Social,  and  Church 


Incorporatet 


Included  in  this  group  of  land  uses  are  such  items  as  libraries,  parks,  schools, 
and  churcheso   Nine  percent  of  developed  land  in  Aberdeen  is  devoted  to  these  uses,   A 
total  of  35  acres  within  the  incorporated  area  is  in  cultural,  social,  and  church  uses. 
The  two  largest  uses  are  schools  and  parks.   Schools  account  for  approximately  sixteen 
acres  of  land  and  parks  account  for  about  ten  acres.   The  remainder  of  social,  cultural, 
and  church  uses  in  Aberdeen  is  confined  to  churches,  municipal  buildings,  and  similar 
uses. 

The  site  size  of  Aberdeen's  two  schools,  Aberdeen  School  and  Berkley  School,  are 
15  acres  and  7.75  acres  respectively.   The  1967  Moore  County  School  Survey  made  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  found  that  both  sites  were  below  minimum 
size  standards.   Both  sites  will  need  additional  acreage  during  the  planning  period. 

The  location  of  both  schools  in  relation  to  the  areas  served  by  them  is  adequate. 
Most  students  at  the  two  schools  arrive  by  bus  rather  than  walk.   The  location  of  the 
two  schools  in  terms  of  surrounding  land  uses  is  not  so  desirable.   Aberdeen  School  is 
located  adjacent  to  a  major  traffic  artery,  U.  S.  1,  which  makes  arriving  and  departing 
from  school  more  dangerous  for  buses  and  pedestrians.   A  pedestrian  tunnel  under  U.  S.  1 
eliminates  much  of  the  danger  to  pedestrians.   Better  traffic  control  arrangements  for 
buses  would  be  desirable. 

Adjoining  land  uses  at  Berkley  School  are  of  a  different  nature.   The  school  is  lo- 
cated in  a  generally  blighted  neighborhood.   Measures  needed  to  improve  this  neighborhood 
will  be  discussed  in  the  Land  Development  Plan. 

Although  these  types  of  land  uses  account  for  only  4.2  percent  of  all  land  in  the 
incorporated  area,  they  have  tremendous  effect  on  the  character  and  appearance  of  a 
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community.   The  appearance  of  a  town's  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  its  parks,  and 
its  other  cultural  features  can  set  the  example  for  private  development  in  the  community- 
Residents  and  visitors  alike  form  many  of  their  impressions  of  the  community  from  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  these  features. 

Fr  inge  Area 


Within  the  planning  area  outside  Aberdeen's  corporate  limits,  thirty  acres  or  4.3 
percent  of  the  developed  area  are  devoted  to  social,  cultural,  and  church  uses.   Ceme- 
teries, theaters,  and  churches  account  for  most  of  this  acreage.   The  largest  of  the 
cemeteries  is  Bethesda  Cemetery  which  is  east  of  Aberdeen  on  N „  C,  5.   North  of  Aberdeen 
there  are  two  theaters.   One  of  them  is  a  drive-in  theater  and  is  located  between  U.  S. 
1  and  Poplar  Street.   The  other  is  located  in  a  shopping  center  west  of  U.  S.  1.   Other 
than  these  two  theaters,  there  are  no  recreation  facilities  in  the  area  except  the  agri- 
culture and  forest  lands  used  for  hunting  and  fishing. 


Transportation 

Land  included  in  this  land  use  category  is  composed  primarily  of  railroad  and 
street  rights-of-way,   A  total  of  132  acres  are  devoted  to  transportation  uses.   Approxi- 
mately 102  acres  are  used  for  streets  and  highways  and  the  remainder  for  railroads. 
Over  1/3  (33,8  percent)  of  all  developed  land  in  Aberdeen  is  devoted  to  transportation 
uses. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  section  Land  Use  in  Other  Towns,  twenty  to  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  developed  land  is  normally  considered  sufficient  land  to  provide  an  efficient 
transportation  system  for  an  urban  area.   Although  Aberdeen  does  have  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  railroads  for  a  town  of  its  size,  with  proper  street  design  the  transportation 
system  should  not  require  1/3  of  the  land  in  future  developments. 


The  street  system  in  Aberdeen  appears  to  have  been  laid  out  without  any  general 
functional  plan  in  mind.   Streets  do  not  provide  access  between  all  parts  of  town  with- 
out passing  through  the  central  business  district.   There  is  not  a  continuous  north- 
south  street  in  the  eastern  part  of  Aberdeenc   South  Street  is  the  only  street  providing 
any  east-west  access  between  west  Aberdeen  (Colonial  Heights  and  the  industrial  area) 
and  the  remainder  of  town. 

In  addition  to  poor  traffic  flow,  the  Aberdeen  street  system  has  created  blocks  too 
long  and  too  short  as  well  as  blocks  of  odd  shapes  which  in  turn  creates  lots  of  odd 
shapes  and  unusable  land.   Many  potential  dangerous  intersections  were  built  into  the 
local  streets  in  Aberdeen  because  of  their  haphazard  development.   Both  streets  inter- 
secting at  acute  angles  and  streets  meeting  at  offset  intersections  are  to  be  found  in 
Aberdeen. 

Two  natural  barriers,  the  vacant  low  areas  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  town  and 
Page's  Lake,  have  tended  to  channel  all  north-south  transportation  routes  between  them. 
South  of  Page's  Lake,  Aberdeen  Creek  cuts  off  the  industrial  area  west  of  U.  S.  1  and 
Colonial  Heights  from  the  remainder  of  Aberdeen.   These  natural  features  have  thus 
tended  to  divide  the  town  into  three  residential  areas  and  to  force  traffic  between  the 
areas  to  use  South  Street,  U,  S.  1,  Main  Street,  and  Poplar  Street  as  an  interchange  in 
the  business  district. 

A  major  portion  of  all  automobile  trips  in  Aberdeen  must  either  cross  or  use  U.  S. 
1.   This  presents  a  particularly  hazardous  situation  since  U.  S.  1  is  already  the 
busiest  street  in  Aberdeen  because  of  through  traffic,   U.  S.  1  is  a  major  north-south 
artery  for  the  entire  region.   However,  in  Aberdeen  it  also  serves  as  a  major  local 
traffic  carrier.   The  Traffic  Volume  Map  (see  the  Aberdeen  Thoroughfare  Plan,  page  64) 
indicates  that  approximately  2/3  of  the  traffic  on  U.  S.  1  inside  town  is  local  in 
nature.   Entering  and  exiting  this  major  traffic  artery  presents  a  driving  hazard  almost 
every  time  a  motorist  goes  from  one  point  to  another  point  in  Aberdeen. 
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Railroads  present  a  second  major  problem  for  good  street  design  in  Aberdeen,   The 
U,  S.  15-501  overpass  of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  is  the  only  grade  separation 
where  streets  and  railroads  intersect  in  town.   At  fourteen  other  street-railroad  inter- 
sections, the  crossings  are  at  the  same  grade.   All  such  grade  intersections  present 
potentially  hazardous  in te r s ec t ions «   In  future  developments,  grade  crossings  should  be 
avoided  when  possible. 

A  final  problem  of  the  transportation  system  in  Aberdeen  concerns  the  lack  of  side- 
walks«   Only  the  business  district  is  presently  served  with  adequate  pedestrian  wa Iks = 
Areas  west  of  U,  S,  1  have  no  sidewalks  and  east  of  Sycamore  Street  only  three  blocks  of 
Maine  Street  have  sidewalks.   At  the  minimum,  there  should  be  safe  sidewalks  leading 
from  all  residential  neighborhoods  to  the  schools. 

In  all  North  Carolina  towns  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  streets  and  roads 
within  municipalities  is  divided  between  the  state  and  the  town.   Basically,  the  state 
is  responsible  for  streets  and  roads  in  towns  carrying  large  amounts  of  through  traffic. 
The  town  is  responsible  for  streets  and  roads  carrying  local  traffic.   The  State-Town 
Street  Responsibility  Map  following  page     indicates  the  streets  maintained  by  each 
level  of  government. 

The  chart  below  indicates  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  in  Aberdeen  maintained  by 
the  town  and  by  the  State  Highway  Commission.   The  chart  also  indicates  the  condition  of 
those  streets. 

Streets  Maintained  By:  Miles  In  Town :  Paved:  Dirt: 

State  Highway  Commission  7  7  0 

Town  of  Aberdeen  9  8^  % 


ABERDEEN,     N.C. 
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ROAD   MAINTENANCE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

-      TOWN    MAINTAINED   ROADS 
I     STATE    MAINTAINED    HIGHWAYS 
--     STATE   MAINTAINED    ROADS 


Almost  all  streets  in  developed  parts  of  Aberdeen  are  paved.   However,  there  are 
many  unopened  streets  in  undeveloped  areas  of  town.   See  the  Streets  section  of  the 
Aberdeen  Community  Facilities  Plan  for  a  discussion  of  specific  street  conditions  through- 
out t  own  . 


HOUSING  APPEARANCE  SURVEY 


Introduction 

During  the  land  use  survey  of  Aberdeen,  a  housing  appearance  survey  was  made.  The 
purpose  of  a  housing  appearance  survey  is  to  identify  areas  of  substandard  housing  and 
living  conditions.  By  identifying  areas  either  already  blighted  or  in  danger  of  be- 
coming blighted,  the  municipal  government  can  take  steps  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion and  to  upgrade  areas  already  substandard.  Intensive  maintenance  and  construction 
of  town  facilities  in  deteriorating  areas,  together  with  strict  enforcement  of  housing, 
building,  fire,  and  health  codes,  can  often  reverse  the  trend  toward  blight  in  a 
neighborhood.  Less  drastic  steps  such  as  simple  "clean  up"  and  "fix  up"  campaigns  may 
be  sufficient  to  bring  some  neighborhoods  back  up  to  standard  condition. 

In  making  the  housing  appearance  survey,  only  external  conditions  were  considered. 
Houses  were  classified  as  either  sound,  deteriorating,  or  dilapidated.   A  general 
description  of  each  classification  follows: 

Sound  Housing.  The  homes,  yards,  and  neighborhoods  in  this  classification 
are  in  sound  condition  and  there  are  few  if  any  blighting  conditions  to  be 
observed.  Any  defects  are  very  minor  and  are  the  type  that  would  normally 
be  corrected  by  the  property  owner  or  occupant  in  regular  maintenance. 


Deteriorating  Housing.   Housing  in  this  classification  requires  more  main- 
tenance than  would  normally  be  performed  by  the  property  owner  or  occupant. 
This  classification  denotes  a  need  for  general  maintenance.   Repair  or  re- 
placement of  structural  defects  may  also  be  needed.   With  maintenance  and 
repair  structures  in  this  classification  can  be  returned  to  sound  condition. 

Dilapidated  Housing.   Housing  in  this  classification  is  usually  beyond  re- 
pair or  maintenance.   The  structure  is  not  suitable  for  occupants  and  would 
require  extensive  work  to  make  it  habitable.   Many  of  these  buildings  should 
be  demolished  and  replaced. 


Survey  Results 

The  results  of  the  housing  appearance  survey  are  presented  in  the  table  on  page  36 
and  graphically  on  the  Housing  Conditions  Map  following  page  36.   In  general,  the  survey 
indicated  that  the  most  widespread  seriously  blighted  areas  were  located  south  of 
Raeford  Road  (N.  C,  211).   In  addition  to  seriously  substandard  housing  found  throughout 
this  area,  many  other  blighting  factors  were  noted.   The  area  which  is  partially  inside 
and  partially  outside  the  Aberdeen  municipal  limits  is  served  by  a  generally  inadequate 
street  system.   The  area  appears  to  have  developed  along  Blues  Ridge  Road  without  an 
attempt  to  provide  continuous  streets  or  blocks.   Many  homes  have  been  built  on  dead-end 
streets  that  project  outward  from  Blues  Ridge  Road  at  all  angles.   Many  of  these  roads 
are  unpaved  and  some  homes  do  not  even  front  on  public  roads.   Although  the  area  as  a 
whole  is  not  densely  populated,  excessively  small  lots  in  some  sections  have  resulted 
in  crowded  conditions.   Throughout  the  area  there  is  a  general  lack  of  urban  facilities 
such  as  public  water  and  sewer,  paved  streets,  curb  and  gutter,  sidewalks  and  recreation 
areas  . 

A  second,  smaller  blighted  area  is  found  along  Arnold  Avenue  and  Thomas  Street 
north  of  Page's  Lake.   Many  of  the  blighting  factors  observed  above  are  also  true  con- 
cerning this  area.   The  third  major  blighted  area  noted  is  the  residential  development 
along  State  Road  2059  which  parallels  the  eastern  side  of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road north  of  Aberdeen.   This  area  is  primarily  rural,  although  rather  densely  settled 
in  places.   Many  of  the  structures  could  be  described  as  tenant  houses;  others  appear 
to  have  been  built  more  recently.   Almost  all  show  a  general  lack  of  maintenance  and  a 
need  for  major  repair  and  attention. 

The  housing  appearance  survey  noted  not  only  those  areas  of  dilapidated  housing  but 
also  pointed  out  several  other  areas  where  houses  are  by  no  means  beyond  repair  but  which 
are  in  need  of  repair  and  maintenance.   Generally,  these  areas  are  the  older  sections  of 


Aberdeen.   Many  of  these  homes  were  built  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  and  because 
of  lack  of  maintenance  in  recent  years  they  have  deteriorated.   Many  of  these  homes 
could  be  restored  to  standard  condition  with  proper  repair  and  maintenance.   Inter- 
mingled in  these  areas  are  homes  which  have  been  maintained  and  which  are  in  standard 
condition.   If  steps  are  not  taken  to  upgrade  those  houses  which  are  deteriorating,  a 
few  years  will  find  the  entire  areas  blighted  beyond  recovery.   A  few  dilapidated  homes 
in  a  neighborhood  can  cause  adjoining  property  owners  to  dispair  and  to  stop  maintaining 
their  own  property. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  survey  made  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning 
in  the  summer  of  1967,  comparisons  were  made  with  the  Housing  Conditions  Survey  made  by 
the  United  States  Census  in  1960.   Although  the  two  surveys  are  not  completely  com- 
parable because  they  did  not  use  the  same  methods  and  techniques,  the  results  would  in- 
dicate that  housing  conditions  have  deteriorated  markedly  since  1960.   The  major 
differences  in  the  two  surveys  is  that  the  1960  census  went  inside  homes  and  had  informa- 
tion on  plumbing,  water,  and  other  physical  factors  not  available  to  the  survey  made  by 
the  Division  of  Community  Planning.   Even  though  the  methods  and  techniques  of  the  two 
surveys  were  very  different,  their  results  indicate  that  housing  conditions  in  town  have 
become  worse  in  the  past  seven  years.   These  two  surveys  seem  to  reinforce  the  conclu- 
sion that  Aberdeen  residential  areas  are  deteriorating  while  neighborhoods  in  the  fringe 
areas  are  being  built  up. 

Examination  of  the  Housing  Conditions  Map  indicates  a  major  trend  in  Aberdeen. 
Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  standard  condition  houses  in  the  town,  the  largest 
areas  of  standard  housing  are  found  outside  the  municipal  limits.   Forest  Hills  and 
Ridgewood  subdivisions  north  of  Aberdeen  have  attracted  most  of  the  new  construction  in 
recent  years.   This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  homes  in  town  become  older,  their 
owners  and  other  potential  owners  do  not  have  enough  confidence  in  the  neighborhoods  to 


repair  or  rebuild  the  homes.   Instead  of  repairing  older  homes  or  building  new  homes  on 
the  many  vacant  lots  in  town,  people  move  outside  town  to  new  unspoiled  areas.. 
Obviously,  this  cannot  continue  unless  the  town  is  willing  to  abandon  the  older  sections 
of  town  to  become  more  and  more  blighted  until  they  eventually  are  s  lums =   This  should 
not  and  does  not  have  to  happen.   The  town  government  can  take  many  steps  to  renew 
people's  confidence  in  these  areas.   Enforcement  of  housing  and  health  codes  together 
with  provision  of  high  service  standards  can  make  these  areas  more  attractive 
neighborhoods  to  present  and  prospective  homeowners. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS 


In-Town  Out-of-Toi 


Total  Planning  Area 


Number  of  Standard  Houses 
Percent  of  All  Houses 

Number  of  Deteriorating  Houses 
Percent  of  All  Houses 

Number  of  Dilapidated  Houses 
Percent  of  All  Houses 

Number  of  Mobile  Homes 
Percent  of  All  Houses 
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Source:   Housing  Appearance  Survey  taken  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  in  the 
spring  of  1967. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


A  town  might  be  defined  as  a  group  of  houses,  businesses,  and  industries  grouped 
together.   However,  a  town  is  more  than  just  buildings.   It  is  people  too  —  people  who 
live  close  together  because  of  the  benefits  they  receive  by  pooling  their  resources  and 
es  which  would  be  more  costly  and  time  consuming  to  provide  indivi- 


providing  servic 
dually. 

A  town  is  also  a  corporation 


ft  Lown  is  aiso  a  corporation.   il  is  a  corporation  formed  by  people  living  close 
together  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  and  desirable  urban  facilities  and 
services.   These  services  include  police  protection,  fire  protection,  streets,  side- 
walks, parks,  sewer,  water,  and  many  others. 

Thus,  an  incorporated  town  is  unlike  other  corporations.   It  is  not  formed  to 
manufacture  or  sell  a  product.   It  is  formed  to  provide  services  and  facilities. 
Because  of  this,  a  town  is  not  in  business  to  make  a  profit.   It  exists  to  provide  its 
residents  with  facilities  and  services  they  desire. 

Like  many  other  things  which  people  want,  these  services  and  facilities  cost 
money.    Thus  residents  of  a  town  cannot  expect  the  town  to  provide  services  and  facili- 
ties without  paying  for  them.   People  pay  for  these  services  and  facilities  through 
their  taxes,  and  they  should  expect  to  pay  more  taxes  if  additional  services  and 
facilities  are  desired. 

Towns  have  other  functions  too.   By  definition,  a  town  is  a  place  where  people 
live  close  together.   This  often  creates  problems.   One  person  may  want  to  sell  ham- 
burgers or  manufacture  fertilizer  next  to  the  home  of  another  town  resident.   This 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  resident  who  lives  on  the  adjacent  lot,  and  he  begins  to 


think  less  of  his  home.   Perhaps  he  moves  to  another  area  and  allows  his  old  home  to 
become  rundown  in  appearance.   If  this  happens  often  enough,  the  whole  neighborhood  be- 
comes blighted  and  is  no  longer  a  desirable  place  to  live.   In  another  section  of  town 
people  may  begin  to  build  businesses  along  a  street.   If  they  build  too  close  together, 
traffic  on  the  street  becomes  congested  and  the  street  no  longer  functions  properly. 
The  town  then  has  to  build  a  new  street,  traffic  leaves  the  old  street,  and  the  commer- 
cial area  is  no  longer  prosperous. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  can  happen  when  people  live  and  work  close 
together.  Because  these  things  can  and  do  happen,  people  give  their  towns  the  power  to 
regulate  the  way  in  which  property  owners  use  their  land. 

To  a  certain  extent  smaller  towns  such  as  Aberdeen  have  had  fewer  problems  with 
conflicting  land  uses  in  the  past  than  larger  towns.    People  in  small  towns  did  not 
live  as  close  together  as  in  larger  towns.   However,  even  in  small  towns,  a  little 
change  each  year  over  a  long  period  of  time  can  create  an  entirely  new  town  environ- 
ment. 

This  change  can  result  in  a  better  town,  or  a  worse  town.   Unfortunately,  many 
natural  forces  seem  to  push  towns  in  the  direction  of  undesirable  growth  and  change. 
If  a  town  wants  to  be  sure  it  will  be  a  desirable  place  to  live  in  the  future,  it  must 
actively  influence  the  day-to-day  changes  taking  place. 

Before  a  town  can  intelligently  influence  day-to-day  development  decisions,  it 
must  decide  what  areas  should  be  devoted  to  residences,  to  businesses,  and  to  industry. 
It  must  see  that  sufficient  open  spaces  are  provided.   To  do  this  the  town  and  its 
people  must  decide  in  advance  what  type  of  environment  is  desired.   It  must  decide  how 
the  available  land  is  to  be  used,  and  then  it  must  actively  engage  in  influencing  day- 
to-day  construction  to  see  that  each  individual  project  fits  into  the  town's  plan  for 
its  future  environment. 


'This 
in  a  residential 


ners  will 
service  station 


y ?   Will  this 
ns we  r  t h  e  s ( 


This  day-to-day  control  is  not  easily  accomplished.   Many  property  own 
my  land;  I  can  do  with  it  what  I  like.   I  can  build 

area,  or  I  can  let  my  buildings  deteriorate."  Each  time  these  ar 
ments  are  raised  new  questions  must  be  answered.  Will  the  community  as  a  whole  be 
better  off  if  an  individual  is  allowed  to  use  his  property  in  a  certain 

be  a  nuisance  or  an  inconvenience  to  other  members  of  the  community?   T_  . 

questions  the  town  must  know  if  the  change  will  further  the  town's  plan  for  its  futur 
growth  or  if  it  will  conflict  with  the  plan. 

The  best  way  to  determine  if  a  new  development  will  benefit  or  be  detrimental  to 
the  community  is  to  have  an  idea  of  how  the  town  should  grow  and  compare  each  new 
development  with  this  idea.   The  development  plan  is  really  just  an  idea  of  how  the 
town  should  grow  in  the  future.   By  putting  these  ideas  in  texts  and  maps,  they  are 
readily  available  to  be  compared  with  a  new  development  or  project.   After  comparison, 
it  can  then  be  determined  if  the  project  will  fit  into  the  development  plan  or  depart 
from  the  plan.   If  it  departs  from  the  plan,  a  judgement  has  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  departure  will  be  good  for  the  future  of  the  town  or  not. 

The  publication  of  a  development  plan  is  only  a  beginning.   The  real  work  comes  in 
the  daily  decisions  of  the  townspeople  and  the  town  government.   Town  residents  must  be 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  town.   They  need  to  be  aware  of  public  and  pri- 
vate development  plans  which  affect  the  future  of  the  town  so  that  they  may  support 
those  projects  which  will  benefit  the  town  and  oppose  the  projects  which  would  not  fit 
into  plans  to  make  Aberdeen  a  desirable  place  to  live  and  work. 

The  above  statements  are  not  to  suggest  that  the  development  plan  cannot  or  should 
not  be  changed  or  amended.   The  passage  of  time  and  events  may  well  indicate  a  more 
desirable  form  of  development  for  Aberdeen.   At  that  time  the  plan  should  and  must  be 
changed  to  meet  new  conditions  and  demands.   Howe 


changes  should  only  be  made  after 


it  has  been  determined  that  they  will  be  desirable  ones  for  the  community's  future 
growth  . 


What  is  the  future  of  Aberdeen? 

For  most  of  its  history  Aberdeen  has  been  a  small  town  serving  as  a  trading  center 
for  the  Sandhills  region.   It  assembled  the  products  of  the  region,  whether  those  pro- 
ducts were  lumber,  peaches,  tobacco,  or  livestock,  and  shipped  them  to  other  sections 
of  the  state  and  nation.   Sometimes  these  products  were  processed  in  the  town  prior  to 
shipment.   When  the  producers  of  these  products  came  to  town  they  traded  in  the  town's 
stores  and  shops. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  which  threaten  to  upset  the  economy  of 
the  region  somewhat.   The  widespread  use  of  automobiles  has  made  it  possible  for  people 
to  come  from  farther  to  shop  and  work  in  Aberdeen.   At  the  same  time,  those  same  auto- 
mobiles allow  these  people  to  go  to  other  towns  to  trade.   Also,  automobiles  have  en- 
larged the  labor  market  and  industries  have  moved  to  Aberdeen  which  give  jobs  to  people 
all  over  the  area.   Since  people  can  and  do  drive  so  far  to  work,  future  industries  are 
likely  to  locate  in  Aberdeen  only  if  the  town  offers  advantages  other  areas  do  not 
offer.   Also,  people  are  likely  to  live  and  shop  in  Aberdeen  only  if  it  offers  advan- 
tages equal  to  or  better  than  other  nearby  towns. 

The  tourist  and  recreation  areas  north  and  west  of  town  at  Southern  Pines  and 
Pinehurst  have  grown  tremendously  in  the  recent  past,  but  Aberdeen  has  participated 
very  little  in  this  growth.   With  the  greater  mobility  and  greater  leisure  time 
Americans  now  have,  the  prospects  are  for  those  areas  to  continue  to  grow.   The  effects 
of  this  growth  can  be  seen  extending  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Aberdeen  Planning 
Area  where  highway  oriented  businesses  have  located  near  the  intersection  of  U.  S.  1 
and  U.  S.  15-501. 


If  Aberdeen  is  to  guide  and  take  advantage  of  this  new  growth,  strenuous  efforts 
must  be  made  to  make  the  town  as  attractive  and  as  desirable  a  place  to  live  as  the 
other  communities  in  the  region.   It  is  not  suggested  that  Aberdeen  should  attempt  to 
become  a  resort  community.   However,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  strong  tendencies  for 
the  more  undesirable  elements  of  the  growth  fostered  by  the  new  resort  industry  to  lo- 
cate in  the  Aberdeen  area.   Southern  Pines,  Pinehurst,  and  other  tourist  areas  will  un- 
doubtedly make  every  effort  to  prevent  undesirable  development  from  occuring  in  their 
areas  in  order  to  protect  their  resort  image.   The  honky  tonks,  hamburger  joints,  and 
slums  will  naturally  gravitate  toward  the  areas  of  least  resistance.   If  Aberdeen  does 
not  resist  this  type  of  development,  it  could  very  easily  become  the  center  of  the 
worst  of  the  new  growth.   For  this  reason,  it  is  even  more  important  that  Aberdeen 
attempt  to  influence  the  quality  of  development  in  the  planning  area. 

New  jobs  will  have  to  be  found  to  provide  work  for  the  town's  population  as  it 
grows.   This  means  attracting  new  industry.   In  order  to  attract  these  new  industries, 
services  and  facilities  will  have  to  be  provided  at  adequate  levels.   Improvements  in 
existing  water  service  will  be  needed.   New  streets  and  highways  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided.  Existing  industries  and  new  industries  will  have  to  help  finance  these  improve- 
ments.  This  means  industrial  areas  will  have  to  be  annexed  and  the  industry  will  have 
to  pay  taxes  to  the  town.   Extreme  caution  should  be  given  to  providing  services  out- 
side the  town  to  non- t axpay ing  industries,  businesses,  and  residences. 

These  new  services  and  facilities  will  cost  more  money  and  this  money  will  have  to 
come  from  the  taxpayers.   The  town  will  very  likely  have  to  pass  these  increased  costs 
on  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  increased  taxes  and  service  charges.   Projects  such  as 
street,  sidewalk,  and  storm  drainage  construction  will  have  to  be  financed  by  assess- 
ment of  property  owners  rather  than  through  the  town's  general  fund. 


Aside  from  the  problems  of  the  location  and  form  of  new  development,  growth  in  a 
town,  a  small  town  particularly,  can  result  in  problems  of  serving  the  developing  areas 
with  utilities.   In  Aberdeen,  like  many  small  towns,  demand  for  urban  services  has  been 
minimal  in  the  past.   People  living  in  small  towns  did  not  expect  as  many  services  such 
as  garbage  collection,  fire  protection,  street  sweeping,  and  other  urban  services  as 
did  people  living  in  larger  towns  and  cities.   This  is  changing.   Rising  standards  of 
living  create  new  demands  for  urban  services.   New  residents  moving  into  the  area  from 
larger  towns  and  cities  expect  the  same  services  they  received  in  the  areas  they  moved 
f  r  om . 

By  adopting  strict  development  policies  and  ordinances,  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
these  policies  and  ordinances,  the  town  will  be  able  to  insure  that  future  growth  takes 
place  in  an  orderly  and  desirable  manner.   It  will  be  able  to  insure  that  new  and 
existing  industries  are  provided  with  adequate  facilities  and  services.   It  will  be 
able  to  insure  that  the  future  Aberdeen  will  be  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live, 
wor k ,  and  play. 


ABERDEEN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


Within  the  past  year  Aberdeen  has  completed  most  of  the  basic  planning  studies:   a 
population  and  economy  study,  a  community  facilities  plan,  and  a  land  use  survey  and 
analysis.   Using  this  knowledge  of  existing  land  use  in  the  planning  area  and  using  the 
projections  of  future  economic  and  population  changes,  it  is  possible  to  make  logical 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  locations  for  various  future  land  uses.   These  recommen- 
dations take  the  form  of  a  development  plan.   The  Aberdeen  Development  Plan  assigns 
areas  for  future  land  uses  according  to  the  ability  of  the  land  to  support  the  uses  and 
considers  the  compatibility  of  future  land  uses  with  adjoining  proposed  and  existing 
uses.   Included  in  the  land  development  plan  will  be  recommendations  concerning  a 
thoroughfare  plan  to  serve  existing  and  proposed  development. 

It  is  important  to  realize  at  the  beginning  that  the  land  development  plan  is  not 
an  initiator  of  growth.   The  development  plan  merely  attempts  to  guide  the  growth  which 
does  occur  so  that  the  town  will  develop  in  an  orderly,  efficient  pattern.   Growth  and 
change  will  occur  whether  or  not  the  town  has,  or  implements,  a  development  plan.   With 
the  development  plan  the  town  has  a  tool  with  which  to  guide  growth  and  change  so  that 
the  town  will  be  a  more  attractive,  convenient,  and  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  development  plan  attempts  to  encourage  sound  future  development  by  determining 
the  areas  most  suitable  for  future  residential,  industrial,  commercial,  cultural  and 
recreational  uses  and  by  connecting  existing  and  proposed  developments  together  with  a 
functional,  efficient  transportation  system.   In  Aberdeen  as  in  many  towns,  there  is 
ample  land  for  future  development;  the  problem  is  how  to  arrange  future  development  on 
the  land  in  an  efficient  and  desirable  manner. 


Future  Land  Needs 

Before  recommendations  as  to  where  new  development  should  occur  are  made,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  determine  how  much  new  development  is  going  to  take  place  and  how 
much  land  will  be  needed.   Future  land  needs  for  all  land  uses  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning 
Area  were  first  calculated  using  a  land  to  population  ratio.   Ratios  of  existing 
population  to  existing  land  uses  were  determined.   By  using  population  projections  for 
the  planning  area,  future  land  requirements  for  various  uses  can  be  determined  by 
applying  the  present  ratio  of  land  to  people.   The  results  of  these  ratio  projections 
are  g  iven  below. 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  ABERDEEN  PLANNING  AREA^ 

Year  Population  Year  Popu  latioi 

1967 3, 035  1982 3, 898 

1972 3, 3  GO  1987 4,252 

1977 3,585 

For  more  detailed  information,  see  the  Aberdeen  Population  and  Economy  Study. 


LAND  NEEDS  FOR  PLANNING  PERIOD  -  USING  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 


Residential  Uses 

Comme  rcial  Uses 

Industrial  Uses 

Social  and  Cultural  Uses 

Transportation  Uses 
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See  the  Aberdeen  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis 


Modifications  To  Projected  Land  Needs 

After  land  needs  were  determined  by  the  population  ratio  method  given  above,  modi- 
fications were  made  to  take  into  account  trends  and  factors  which  are  evident  but  not 
accounted  for  strictly  by  population.   Modifications  were  necessary  for  residential, 
social  and  cultural,  and  transportation  uses  but  not  for  industrial  and  commercial 
uses.   The  chart  below  indicates  the  changes  which  have  been  made  to  the  projected  land 
needs  . 


Total  Acres  Needed 
By  1987  Based  On         Modifications  Based       Total  Land 
Population  Projections        On  Current  Trends        Shown  On  Plan 


Residential  544 

Commer cia 1  110 

Industrial  216 

Social  and  Cultural  94 

Transportation  570 


100 

acres 

added 

644 

none 

110 

none 

216 

80 

acres 

added 

175 

36 

acres 

subtracted 

534 

Discussion  of  Modifications 

Residential  Modifications.   Recent  trends  in  home  construction  indicate  that  much 
larger  lot  sizes  will  be  used  in  single  family  residential  areas  than  in  the  past. 
This  will  result  in  the  need  for  more  land  to  build  homes  on  than  has  been  needed  in 
the  past.   At  the  same  time,  not  all  of  Aberdeen's  projected  population  increase  will 
be  housed  in  single  family  dwellings.   An  increasing  number  of  people  will  be  living  in 
two  or  three  unit  apartments  or  mobile  homes.   This  trend  will  cut  down  on  land  require- 
ments somewhat.   Overall  land  requirements  for  homes  in  the  Aberdeen  area  are  expected 
to  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  land  actually  required  to  house  the  future  Aberdeen  population, 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  presence  of  undeveloped  land  which  presently 
exists  in  Aberdeen  neighborhoods  today.   Undoubtedly  there  will  continue  to  be  un- 
developed sections  of  residential  areas  in  Aberdeen  at  the  end  of  the  planning  period. 
Because  of  the  general  trend  to  larger  lot  sizes  and  the  expected  presence  of  un- 
developed lots  in  residential  areas,  one  hundred  additional  acres  over  the  ratio  pro- 
jection has  been  proposed  for  residential  use. 


Modifications  to  Social  and  Cultural  Land  Use  Needs.   In  the  area  of  social  and 
cultural  land  needs  the  development  plan  recognizes  the  fact  that  insufficient  land  for 
these  purposes  is  now  available  in  Aberdeen.   Using  existing  ratios  to  project  future 
park  and  recreational  land  needs  would  only  perpetuate  these  inadequacies.   Therefore, 
recommendations  for  additional  parks,  larger  parks,  and  more  open  space  were  taken  from 
the  Aberdeen  Community  Facilities  Plan.   By  adding  the  acres  required  to  implement 
these  recommendations,  land  needs  for  social  and  cultural  uses  were  increased  by  81 
acres  to  a  total  of  175  acres. 

Modifications  to  Transportation  Land  Use  Needs  .   Land  needs  for  future  transporta- 
tion uses  were  reduced  from  the  total  arrived  at  by  the  population  ratio  projection. 
The  present  ratio  is  inflated  by  the  large  amount  of  railroad  property  and  rights-of- 
way  in  Aberdeen.   It  is  not  felt  that  additional  large  scale  railroad  expansion  is 
likely  in  Aberdeen.   Therefore,  a  second  projection  was  made  which  excluded  future 
railroad  expansion  from  total  land  needs  by  transportation  uses.   These  projections  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  36  acres  from  the  original  projection. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Land  Use.   In  the  area  of  future  commercial  and  indus- 
trial land  needs,  it  is  felt  that  the  ratio  of  people  to  land  needs  reflects  an  accur- 
ate picture  of  what  will  be  needed.   Therefore,  the  development  plan  follows  closely 
the  projected  land  requirements  in  proposing  future  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 
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Demand  and  Location  of  New  Dwelling  Units 

According  to  population  projections  for  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area,  there  will  b( 
approximately  1,200  more  people  in  the  planning  area  in  1987  than  at  present.   Using 
the  1960  average  family  size  for  the  area,  3.35  persons  per  household,  the  number  of 
new  families  expected  in  1987  is  363,   These  new  families  will  require  259  additional 
acres  of  residential  land.   Space  for  these  additional  families  has  been  provided  on 
the  development  ;.ian  as  shown  on  the  chart  below. 


Residential  Area 


Additional  Land  Shown 
Expected  Population  Increase     On  Development  Plan 


North  of  Maple  Avenue 
(Includes  Forest  Hills  and 
Ridgewood  Areas) 


200  Families 


West  of  Pinehurst  Street 
(Includes  Colonial  Heights  Area) 


East  Abe  rdeen 

( North  of  N.  C.  211) 


60  Families 
60  Families 


3  6  Acres 


South  Aberdeen 
(South  of  N.  C.  211) 


40  Fami  lies 


icr  e  as  e 


360  Families 


Existing  Trends  In  Residential  Development 

Several  trends  were  noticed  in  Aberdeen  that  relate  directly  to  proposals  in  the 
Land  Development  Plan. 

1.  New  housing  has  tended  to  be  single  family  residences  located  in  the  fringe 
area  north  of  town  in  recent  years. 

2.  This  new  development  has  tended  to  leap-frog  over  undeveloped  land  rather  than 
locating  in  areas  contiguous  to  the  town  limits. 

3.  Over-optimistic  subdivision  of  land  adjacent  to  the  town  limits  into  lots  un- 
usable under  present  building  practices  may  be  partially  responsible  for  new 
development  passing  over  these  subdivisions  to  undeveloped  land  further  from 
town. 

4.  Older  residential  areas  in  town  appear  to  be  gradually  deteriorating  as  owners 
grow  older  or  move  to  new  developments  and  the  houses  become  rental  property. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  trends  where  they  are  desirable  and  to  reshape 
them  where  they  are  undesirable,  the  following  policies  are  proposed. 

Encourage  Compact  Development  of  Residential  Areas  .   Municipal  services  and  utili- 
ties are  more  expensive  where  residential  areas  are  scattered  or  developed  at  low  den- 
sities.  Examples  of  such  inefficient  land  use  is  present  in  Aberdeen  in  the  older 
neighborhoods  where  vacant  lots  are  prevalent  and  in  the  fringe  areas  where  development 
has  skipped  undeveloped  land  close  to  town  to  locate  at  a  distance  from  the  town  limits. 
Because  this  situation  exists  in  Aberdeen  to  the  point  that  annexation  of  fringe  areas 
is  difficult,  it  is  recommended  that  the  town  encourage  new  development  in  existing 
residential  areas  or  in  the  areas  between  town  and  the  subdivisions  which  have  located 
at  a  distance  from  town. 


Compact  development  can  be  encouraged  by  the  town  in  several  ways,  some  of  which 
are  applicable  to  the  older  in-town  areas  and  some  of  which  are  applicable  to  newer 
subdivisions  in  the  fringe  areas. 

The  older  neighborhoods  will  be  examined  firsts   Vacant  lots  and  deteriorating 
homes  are  both  found  in  these  areas.   (See  the  Aberdeen  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis). 

Aberdeen  has  a  large  investment  in  water  and  sewer  lines,  streets,  and  other 
facilities  in  these  older  neighborhoods.   To  allow  them  to  deteriorate  would  mean 
abandoning  that  investment.   Therefore,  the  town  should  encourage  property  owners  in 
the  older  neighborhoods  to  maintain  their  homes.   Paint-up  and  fix-up  programs  could 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  maintenance.   Strict  enforcement  of  housing,  electrical, 
and  plumbing  codes  could  be  resorted  to  where  persuasion  does  not  succeed.   Unsafe 
housing  could  be  replaced  by  low  rent  public  housing  through  Federal  financing. 

Multi-family  developments  could  be  allowed  in  selected  areas  where  large  numbers 
of  vacant  lots  served  by  water  and  sewer  exist.   This  should  make  development  of  the 
older  neighborhoods  more  attractive  to  developers  from  an  economic  standpoint.   It 
would  also  provide  a  wider  variety  of  housing  types  than  exists  at  present.   A  greater 
demand  for  apartment  housing  can  be  expected  in  the  future  as  the  town  grows  larger  and 
the  population  shifts  more  to  younger  families  and  older  couples  with  fewer  middle  age 
people.   (See  the  Aberdeen  Population  and  Economy  Study). 

In  the  newer  subdivisions  it  is  also  desirable  to  encourage  compact  development. 
The  Forest  Hills  and  Ridgewood  Subdivisions  are  good  examples  of  why  compactness  is 
desirable.   Both  areas  are  examples  of  "leap-frog  development"  taking  place  too  far 
from  the  town  limits  for  annexation  or  municipal  services  to  be  practical. 

Fortunately,  even  though  recent  developments  in  the  Aberdeen  fringe  area  have 
"leap-frogged"  over  undeveloped  land,  most  of  these  new  developments  are  in  the  same 
general  area  north  of  town.   If  future  development  can  be  encouraged  in  this  area. 


rather  than  east,  west,  or  south  of  town,  the  relative  density  of  the  area  can  be  built 
up  to  the  point  it  will  be  practical  to  incorporate  the  area  into  the  town  and  provide 
it  with  urban  services. 

Over-optimistic  subdivision  of  land  was  at  least  a  partial  cause  of  leap-frog 
development  in  Aberdeen.   When  Ridgewood  began  to  develop,  the  land  between  it  and  the 
town  had  been  subdivided  for  many  years  but  streets  and  other  improvements  had  never 
been  provided.   In  some  cases  the  lots  were  not  of  a  size  and  shape  desired  by  builders 
today.   These  factors  probably  influenced  builders  to  move  further  away  from  town  to 
find  lots  of  a  usable  size  or  unplatted  areas  that  could  be  platted  to  a  usable  size. 

In  order  to  discourage  future  o ve r- agr e s s i ve  subdivision  activity,  Aberdeen  can 
require  extensive  improvements  to  land  before  subdivisions  are  recorded.   This  can  be 
done  by  a  town  subdivision  ordinance.   Not  only  do  such  requirements  as  street  paving, 
curb  and  gutter  construction,  and  water  and  sewer  line  installation  prevent  landowners 
from  premature  subdivision  practices,  but  they  also  insure  that  when  development  does 
occur  adequate  neighborhood  facilities  will  be  in  place. 

By  discouraging  new  subdivision  activity,  Aberdeen  will  be  encouraging  new  develop- 
ment to  take  place  in  areas  already  subdivided.   This  policy  over  a  period  of  time 
should  tend  to  build  up  the  density  of  population  in  the  area  north  of  town  until  it 
can  be  economically  served  by  municipal  services.   It  will  also  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  vacant  lots  inside  Aberdeen. 

In  addition  to  discouraging  subdivision  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  planning  area, 
the  town  should  encourage  property  owners  of  existing  lots  in  the  area  between  Ridge- 
wood and  the  municipal  limits  to  resubdivide  their  property  where  the  lots  are  now 
inadequate  for  building.   Hillcrest  Subdivision  is  an  example  of  an  area  where  long, 
narrow  lots  have  probably  been  a  deterrent  to  new  construction.   The  Town  of  Aberdeen 
might  call  a  meeting  of  interested  property  owners  of  this  and  similarly  undeveloped 


subdivisions  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  r esubd i vid ing  their  property.   If  the  land 
could  be  platted  into  adequate  lots  and  developed,  the  town  would  benefit  by  having  en- 
couraged development  into  an  area  more  easily  served  by  municipal  services  and  the  pro- 
perty owner  would  have  made  profitable  use  of  his  land. 

The  last  major  type  of  residential  area  considered  by  the  development  plan  is  the 
mobile  home  area.   Although  the  number  of  mobile  homes  within  Aberdeen  at  present  is 
not  great,  there  is  one  mobile  home  park  in  the  Aberdeen  fringe  area,  and  this  type 
housing  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  on  the  state  and  national  levels.   It 
appears  likely  that  demand  for  mobile  home  sites  will  increase  in  Aberdeen  during  the 
planning  period.   Aberdeen's  present  zoning  ordinance  restricts  mobile  homes  to  mobile 
home  parks  in  industrial  areas  and  in  neighborhood  shopping  areas.   The  requirement  to 
locate  mobile  homes  in  mobile  home  parks  appears  to  be  desirable  in  that  when  located 
on  individual  lots  in  residential  areas,  mobile  homes  tend  to  detract  both  aestheti- 
cally and  economically  from  a  neighborhood.   However,  mobile  home  parks  are  in  fact 
residential  in  nature,  and  residential  neighborhoods  do  not  lend  themselves  to  location 
in  either  industrial  or  commercial  areas.   Thus  the  development  plan  recommends  that 
mobile  home  areas  be  located  separately,  but  according  to  the  same  criteria  as  other 
residential  neighborhoods. 

In  summary,  the  development  plan  proposes  that  Aberdeen  attempt  to  prevent  low 
density  urban  sprawl  in  future  residential  areas.   The  reason  for  this  goal  is  to  en- 
courage development  in  a  form  compact  enough  to  support  economical  urban  services. 

The  plan  suggests  that  the  older  in-town  areas  should  be  redeveloped  and  should 
continue  to  be  used.   These  areas  are  already  served  by  most  municipal  services  and 
utilities.   Sufficient  vacant  lots  and  undeveloped  tracts  in  the  older  areas  are  avail- 
able to  support  almost  one  half  of  the  projected  future  development. 


It  is  recognized  that  the  basic  trend  in  new  housing  in  Aberdeen  is  toward  single 
family  residences  on  individual  lots»   An  underdeveloped  area  north  of  town  is  proposed 
for  this  type  development  in  the  plan.   The  land  delineated  for  residential  use  in  this 
area  could  easily  support  the  remainder  of  the  projected  population  increase. 

Finally,  mobile  homes  are  recognized  as  an  important  new  form  of  housing.   The 
plan  recommends  that  they  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  mobile  home  parks  as  has  been  the 
policy  in  the  past.   However,  they  should  not  be  restricted  to  commercial  or  industrial 
areas  as  has  been  the  effect  of  the  present  zoning  ordinance. 


COMMERCIAL  USES 


Commercial  land  uses  include  not  only  retail  uses  but  wholesale  and  warehousing 
type  commercial  uses  as  well.   In  Aberdeen,  the  prime  retail  areas,  including  such 
stores  as  hardwares,  department  stores,  clothing  shops,  and  similar  retail  uses,  are 
located  on  Main  Street.   Warehouses  and  wholesale  areas  are  also  found  in  the  general 
downtown  area.   For  the  most  part,  they  are  located  along  South  Street  and  east  of  the 
railroads  bordering  the  business  district. 

The  more  sp  cialized  retail  uses  oriented  toward  highway  traffic  are  located  pri- 
marily along  U.  S.  1,  at  the  intersection  of  U.  S.  1  and  U.  S.  15-501  and  along  U.  S.  1 
parallel  to  the  business  district. 

Future  Commercial  Areas 

The  projections  for  future  commercial  land  use  indicate  that  an  additional  thirty 
acres  of  commercial  land  will  be  needed  by  1987.   The  desirability  of  locating  commer- 
cial uses  on  major  thoroughfares  is  well  known.   Because  of  this,  it  was  felt  that  much 
of  the  future  highway  commercial  acreage  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  will  gravitate 
toward  highway  U.  S.  1.   For  this  reason,  approximately  half  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
commercial  acreage  is  allocated  for  highway  commercial  use  along  U.  S.  1.   Part  of  the 
increase  in  highway  commercial  business  is  expected  to  come  from  the  movement  of  highway 
related  businesses,  such  as  automobile  dealerships,  from  the  central  business  district 
to  the  highway  commercial  districts.   Most  of  the  expansion  of  retail  business  in  the 
central  business  district  probably  will  be  absorbed  by  vacancies  left  by  highway  related 
businesses  moving  out  of  the  downtown  area.   An  additional  five  acres  is  allocated  for 
the  expansion  of  the  central  business  district.   It  is  expected  that  this  growth  will 


take  place  on  vacant  property  in  the  retail  district  and  by  expansion  into  marginal 
residential  areas  bordering  the  central  business  district.   Additional  land  is  also 
expected  to  be  needed  by  growing  office  and  professional  uses.   An  area  of  four  acres 
was  allocated  along  U.  S.  1  at  Bonnie  Brook  Road  for  this  purpose.   The  connection  of 
N.  C.  211  and  State  Road  1112  south  of  Aberdeen  is  expected  to  increase  through  traffic 
on  N.  C.  211.   This  would  create  a  demand  for  a  highway  commercial  area  on  N.  C.  211. 
The  site  for  this  area  is  proposed  between  Glasgow  and  Keyser  Streets  on  N.  C.  211.   At 
this  location  the  commercial  center  could  serve  the  neighborhoods  to  the  south  of  N.  C. 
211  as  a  convenience  shopping  center  as  well  as  serve  as  a  highway  commercial  area. 

The  chart  below  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  projected  thirty  acres  of  com- 
mercial land  needed  in  the  Aberdeen  Planning  Area  during  the  planning  period. 


Area 


Central  Business  District 

South  U.  S.  1  Commercial  Area 

Office  and  Professional  Area 

U.  S,  1  at  U.  S.  1  and  U.  S.  1-15-501  Intersecti( 

N.  C.  211  Commercial  Area 


Additional  Land  Needed 

5  Acres 
8  Acres 
4  Acres 
7  Acres 

6  Acres 


Central  Business  District 

The  present  Aberdeen  central  business  district  is  quite  large  for  a  town  of  1,500. 
It  includes  commercial  property  in  roughly  six  blocks  between  U.  S.  1  and  Sycamore 
Street.   Not  all  the  property  in  this  area  is  developed  for  commercial  uses;  some  is 
undeveloped  and  some  is  in  residential  use.   Also,  much  of  the  commercial  area  is  not 
retail  commercial.   Much  of  the  commercial  area  includes  warehousing  and  wholesale  com- 
mercial activities.   The  development  plan  proposes  to  restrict  future  retail  growth  to 


this  area.   Vacant  land  and  deteriorating  residential  property  within  this  area  should 
provide  adequate  room  for  future  growth. 

Retail  commercial  areas  should  continue  to  occupy  Main  Street  and  should  expand 
northward  along  Sycamore  and  Poplar  Streets.   Knight  Street  will  become  more  retail 
oriented  with  the  development  of  better  parking  facilities.   Wholesale  commercial 
activities  are  expected  to  remain  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  railroads  on  the  east  side 
of  the  central  business  district  and  south  of  South  Street, 

Possible  appearance  of  a  regional  shopping  center  may  be  the  central  business  dis- 
trict's largest  potential  problem.   At  present,  downtown  Aberdeen  has  little  shopping 
center  compe t i t i.  n  ,   Advantages  such  as  greater  parking  facilities,  convenience  of 
stores  to  parking,  and  others  would  make  a  shopping  center  a  very  strong  competitor  for 
the  existing  Aberdeen  downtown  commercial  district.   In  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  strong 
regional  shopping  center  has  cut  heavily  into  the  business  of  downtown  merchants  in 
many  North  Carolina  towns  and  cities.   Richmond  Plaza  Shopping  Center,  located  between 
Rockingham  and  Hamlet,  siphoned  off  much  of  the  old  business  of  the  downtown  areas  in 
these  two  towns.   A  similar  shopping  center  between  Aberdeen  and  Southern  Pines  could  be 
expected  to  attract  much  of  downtown  Aberdeen's  present  trade. 

The  way  to  keep  the  Aberdeen  downtown  area  thriving  is  to  offer  the  shopper  the 
advantages  he  would  find  in  a  shopping  center.   Downtown  merchants  can  individually  make 
their  stores  and  shops  as  attractive  as  those  in  a  shopping  center.   Together,  they  can 
offer  parking  facilities  equal  to  those  in  an  outlying  shopping  center.   Access  to  the 
downtown  is  not  a  major  problem  in  Aberdeen.   However,  traffic  flow  will  be  improved  by 
implementation  of  the  thoroughfare  plan. 

The  diversity  of  goods  and  prices  offered  in  downtown  stores  can  be  this  area's 
greatest  advantage  over  the  uniformity  of  the  shopping  center.   If  efforts  to  improve 
the  downtown  are  successful,  the  Aberdeen  central  business  district  can  remain  a  vital 
growing  part  of  the  town. 
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Downtown  Aberdeen  has  a  potentially  large  convenient  automobile  parking  area  near 
the  major  shops  and  stores.   The  "backlot"  area  between  West  Main  Street  and  Knight 
Street  would  provide  adequate  off-street  parking  if  it  was  paved,  lighted  and  well 
maintained.   Many  of  the  town's  stores  could  develop  second  fronts  to  open  onto  this 
parking  area.   Downtown  merchants  should  be  more  attentive  to  the  appearance  their 
stores  present  to  the  shopper.   If  they  are  attractive  and  well  maintained,  there  will 
be  much  less  encouragement  for  the  shopper  to  take  his  trade  elsewhere. 

Ideally,  the  central  business  district  should  be  sufficiently  compact  to  encourage 
walking  between  stores  rather  than  driving  from  store  to  store.  In  Aberdeen,  railroad 
tracks  and  other  non-retail  uses  separate  the  Main  Street  retail  area  from  the  smaller 
shopping  area  on  South  Street.  This  situation  could  be  improved  somewhat  by  enhancing 
the  appearance  of  the  intervening  property.  Attractive  sidewalks,  public  rest  areas, 
or  perhaps  a  small  park  in  this  area  might  encourage  shoppers  to  walk  from  one  section 
of  the  central  business  district  to  another. 


Highway  Commercial  Areas 

The  area  surrounding  the  intersection  of  U.  S.  1  and  U.  S.  15-501  north  of  Aberdeen 
is  the  most  important  highway  commercial  district  in  the  planning  area.   An  additional 
seven  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  expansion  of  commercial  uses  in  this  area.   The  major 
problem  at  the  U.  S.  1  and  U.  S.  15-501  intersection  involves  the  proliferation  of 
individual  entrances  and  exits  to  businesses  such  as  service  stations  and  restaurants. 
The  problem  is  common  to  almost  all  highway  commercial  areas.   Numerous  exits  and  en- 
trances impede  the  flow  of  traffic  and  encourage  dangerous  turning  movements  on  the 
highway.   One  shopping  complex  at  this  intersection  demonstrates  how  this  problem  can 
be  overcome.   Several  businesses,  a  theater,  a  supermarket,  a  variety  store,  and  a  ser- 
vice station  have  located  in  a  shopping  center  type  cluster  off  the  highway.   They  share 


common  entrances  and  exits  as  well  as  parking  area.   This  type  of  highway  commercial 
cluster  development  should  be  encouraged  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  other  highway  com- 
mercial and  neighborhood  shopping  areas. 

The  second  major  highway  commercial  area  proposed  by  the  development  plan  is  lo- 
cated on  U.  S.  1  also.   This  one  is  west  of  U.  S.  1  at  the  southern  municipal  limits. 
A  future  connection  between  N.  C.  211  and  State  Road  1112  is  proposed  for  this  area. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  this  section  of  U.  S.  1  should  be  a  desirable  location  for  a 
small  highway  commercial  area.   Eight  acres  are  shown  on  the  plan  for  this  area. 

The  land  development  plan  also  recommends  two  smaller  commercial  areas.   The  first 
along  U.  S.  1  between  Pear  Street  and  Bonnie  Brook  Road,  is  visualized  as  an  office  and 
professional  area  although  these  uses  are  classified  as  commercial.   It  is  felt  that 
land  along  this  section  of  U.  S.  1  is  too  valuable  to  be  developed  for  residential  useS; 
yet  additional  highway  commercial  uses  between  the  central  business  district  and  the 
shopping  area  north  of  town  are  not  needed. 

The  second  minor  commercial  area  is  located  along  N.  C.  211  between  Glasgow  and 
Keyser  Streets.   This  commercial  area  is  designed  to  serve  motorists  on  N.  C.  211  and 
also  provide  convenience  shopping  for  the  surrounding  neighborhoods. 


INDUSTRIAL  USES 


Projecting  future  demand  for  industrial  land  is  hazardous  at  best  because  indus- 
trial expansion  in  Aberdeen  will  almost  necessarily  have  to  come  by  the  town  attracting 
an  outside  industry  to  move  to  the  area.   What  type  of  industry  will  move  to  Aberdeen 
and  when  it  will  happen  are  questions  for  which  answers  are  difficult.   However,  there 
are  many  questions  concerning  the  location  of  new  industry  in  towns  which  do  have 
answers.   It  is  known  that  industries  want  sites  without  conflicting  land  uses.   They 
want  sites  adjacent  to  good  transportation  routes.   Sites  with  municipal  utilities 
available  are  necessary  for  many  industries.   At  the  same  time,  not  all  industries  have 
the  same  requirements  and  needs.   Since  the  type  of  industry  which  will  locate  in 
Aberdeen  and  its  needs  are  unknown,  the  development  plan  has  recommended  sites  of 
various  sizes  and  advantages  to  be  protected  for  future  industrial  growth. 

Protecting  potential  industrial  sites  from  conflicting  land  uses  so  as  to  have  them 
available  at  a  time  when  an  industry  desires  to  locate  in  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  providing  for  Aberdeen's  future  growth  and  development.   Implementation  of 
other  parts  of  the  development  plan  is  also  essential  in  attracting  new  industry  and 
jobs  to  Aberdeen.   Without  suitable  living  and  shopping  areas  for  the  people  who  work 
at  their  plants,  industries  will  not  desire  to  locate  in  an  area. 

The  principal  area  chosen  for  industrial  expansion  is  located  west  of  the  Aberdeen 
town  limits  along  highway  N.  C.  5  and  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad.    Part  of  the  area 
is  already  being  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewer.    There  is  additional  land  topo- 
graphically suitable  for  industry  in  this  area.   The  area  is  already  being  served  by 
municipal  water  and  sewer,  or  is  suitable  for  these  utility  extensions.   It  is  pre- 
sently open  and  free  of  conflicting  land  uses,  and  the  soils  here  are  of  the  type  most 


suitable  for  urban  development  of  any  in  the  planning  area.   A  major  highway  and  a  rail- 
road provide  adequate  transportation.   Implementation  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  will 
greatly  facilitate  north-south  traffic  in  this  proposed  area,  as  the  outer  loop  of  the 
Aberdeen  beltline  is  scheduled  to  bisect  the  area.   This  general  area  contains  approxi- 
mately 150  acres  and  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  any  reasonable  size  site  an  in- 
dustry would  want. 

The  second  area  proposed  for  future  industrial  use  is  inside  the  town  limits  of 
Aberdeen  and  contains  approximately  65  acres.   The  area  is  located  south  of  South  Street 
between  South  Pine  Street  and  Tarbell  Street  and  extends  southward  to  include  both  sides 
of  N.  C.  211.   This  site  has  access  to  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  as  well  as 
municipal  utilities.   It  should  fill  the  needs  of  industries  which  would  prefer  a  site 
near  the  center  of  town. 

Both  of  the  areas  recommended  for  industrial  sites  are  large  enough  to  accommodate 
many  potential  industries.   Within  these  two  areas  either  urban  or  rural  type  indus- 
trial sites  can  be  found.   It  is  recognized  that  some  industries  might  be  willing  to 
provide  their  own  utilities  and  locate  on  sites  more  rural  than  the  ones  suggested  here. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such  an  industry  would  locate  within  the  Aberdeen 
Planning  Area,  and  no  such  locations  were  noted  on  the  development  plan. 


CULTURAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  USES 


Cultural  and  recreational  uses  are  provided  for  by  the  development  plan  in  two 
ways.   A  great  deal  of  the  cultural  uses  such  as  churches,  libraries,  and  similar  uses 
will  be  expected  to  find  sites  within  residential  and  commercial  areas  according  to 
their  site  requirements.   Most  zoning  ordinances  allow  these  uses  to  locate  in  commer- 
cial or  residential  districts  where  they  are  normally  found.   Recreational  land  use  is 
treated  differently  in  the  land  development  plan.   Specific  sites  for  this  use  are 
selected  and  designated  on  the  plan. 

Among  the  specific  recreation  sites  recommended  on  the  plan,  the  Aberdeen  Lake 
area,  encompassing  approximately  80  acres  of  land  and  water,  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant.  This  area  is  the  most  noticeable  landmark  in  the  planning  area.   It  is  probably 
the  sight  visitors  will  remember  after  visiting  Aberdeen.   Through  careful  preservation 
and  development,  the  lake  area  can  be  not  only  a  delightful  open  space  in  the  heart  of 
town  but  a  functional  and  needed  public  recreational  facility  as  well.   The  land  develop- 
ment plan  proposes  that  the  entire  lakeshore  area  be  devoted  to  recreational  and  park 
uses.   As  the  need  arises,  bridle  paths,  nature  trails,  campgrounds,  and  parks  could 
surround  the  lake.   Residential  development  already  borders  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side 
but  the  lots  are  separated  from  the  lake  by  Lakeshore  Drive  and  a  small  open  area  be- 
tween the  street  and  the  lake. 

Other  recreation  and  park  uses  shown  on  the  plan  include  the  existing  school  sites, 
the  Colonial  Heights  park,  and  a  proposed  park  north  of  town.   Both  school  sites  need 
additional  recreation  land  and  the  development  plan  indicates  expanded  sites  for  both 
schools.   Considerable  site  increases  (8  acres)  were  made  at  the  Berkley  School  in  order 
to  bring  the  present  inadequate  site  up  to  standard  size  and  to  provide  a  neighborhood 
playground  adjacent  to  the  school  for  the  Berkley  area. 
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Eleven  additional  acres  of  recreational  land  is  proposed  near  the  Aberdeen  School. 
Most  of  this  acreage  would  be  for  an  open-space  corridor  along  the  small  stream  at  the 
west  boundary  of  the  school  property.   It  is  recommended  that  space  along  the  stream  be 
acquired  from  the  lake  to  the  school  and  north  to  the  proposed  beltline.   Much  of  this 
land  is  too  low  for  other  development  and  would  be  highly  desirable  if  used  as  an  open- 
space  corridor  to  connect  the  residential  area  to  the  north  with  the  school  and  the  lake 
recreat  ion  area  . 

No  additional  school  sites  were  indicated  on  the  plan  since  the  projected  popula- 
tion figures  do  not  indicate  the  need  for  an  additional  facility  during  the  planning 
period.   The  park  proposed  for  the  north  of  town  was  included  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
playground  facility  near  enough  for  children  in  the  Ridgewood  area  to  use.   It  would  be 
approximately  ten  acres  in  size  and  would  serve  primarily  as  a  neighborhood  playground. 
The  existing  five-acre  park  in  Colonial  Heights  will  be  adequate  to  serve  that  neighbor- 
hood throughout  the  planning  period. 


THE  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 
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desired  growth  or  change  in  a  given  area.   Thoroughfare  planning  can  be 
ool  to  induce  growth  and  to  influence  future  development  patterns,  in- 
rely  fulfilling  existing  needs. 

hfare  plan  is  a  key  element  in  the  development  plan.   In  order  to  plan 

commercial,  or  industrial  land  uses,  there  must  be  a  good  knowledge  of 
major  streets  will  be  like.   Each  type  of  land  use  requires  a  different 
tation  network.   Residential  neighborhoods  need  adequate  access,  but 
rrying  streets  are  detrimental  to  the  residential  character  of  a  neigh- 
is  reason,  through-streets  carrying  traffic  which  neither  originates  or 
n  in  the  neighborhood  should  pass  around  rather  than  through  the  neigh- 
areas  have  altogether  a  different  kind  of  thoroughfare  requirement, 
rate  large  amounts  of  traffic  and  must  be  accessible  to  great  numbers 
ting  or  proposed  commercial  areas  need  to  be  located  where  heavy  traffic 

intersect.   Industrial  areas  have  similar  location  requirements  in  re- 
roughfare  system  as  do  commercial  areas.   They  need  to  have  convenient 
jor  highways,  particularly  the  inter-city  highways,  in  order  to  make 
f  raw  materials  and  finished  products  convenient.   Industrial  sites  also 


need  to  be  accessible  to  the  local  thoroughfare  system  in  order  to  facilitate  movement 
of  workers  between  the  industry  and  the  residential  area  in  which  they  live. 

If  streets  are  not  planned  in  a  functional  manner  to  serve  existing  and  proposed 
land  uses,  there  will  be  great  pressure  to  change  the  development  plan.   A  commercial  or 
industrial  area  which  is  not  served  by  major  thoroughfares  is  likely  to  be  unsuccessful 
or  the  minor  streets  leading  into  the  area  through  residential  areas  will  become  major 
traffic  carriers.   If  this  happens  the  residential  areas  will  become  less  desirable 
areas  in  which  to  live  because  of  excess  traffic,  noise,  and  danger  to  pedestrians  in 
the  neighborhood.   Also  if  commercial  and  industrial  areas  are  not  adequately  served  by 
good  transportation  routes,  they  will  likely  move  to  areas  that  do  have  good  transporta- 
tion.   If  major  streets  have  been  built  in  residential  areas,  commercial  developments 
will  exert  great  pressure  to  locate  there.   Thus  poor  location  and  design  of  streets  and 
highways  can  lead  to  an  undesirable  mixture  of  land  uses.   The  best  protection  against 
inadequate  thoroughfares  and  streets  and  the  problems  of  poorly  designed  and  located 
streets  can  cause  is  to  plan  in  advance  what  land  will  be  used  for  and  design  the 
thoroughfares  to  serve  the  proposed  uses. 

Aberdeen  today  could  be  described  as  a  three  pointed  town  with  the  central  business 
district  in  the  middle.   Other  development  has  grown  up  north,  east  and  west  of  the 
downtown  area.   Because  of  this,  most  transportation  problems  in  Aberdeen  relate  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  the  central  business  district  in  order  to  move  from  one 
section  of  town  to  another.   Almost  all  crosstown  traffic  is  channeled  onto  Chestnut 
Street  (U.  S.   1),  Poplar  Street,  South  Street,  or  Main  Street  in  the  downtown  area. 
(See  Traffic  Volume  Map  following  this  page). 
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In  order  to  relieve  the  traffic  congestion  of  the  downtown  area,  particularly  on 
U.  S.  1,  convenient  alternate  crosstown  routes  must  be  provided.   The  Aberdeen  Sketch 
Thoroughfare  Plan  (following  the  Traffic  Volume  Map)  attempts  to  provide  convenient 
alternate  routes  by  using  an  outer  loop  of  highways  surrounding  the  town.   This  allows 
crosstown  traffic  to  circle  the  downtown  area  rather  than  pass  through  it.   The  highest 
priority  for  development  of  the  beltline  should  be  given  to  those  segments  connecting 
the  industrial  area  west  of  Aberdeen  to  U.  S.  1  and  the  residential  areas  north  of  town, 
At  present  the  only  route  for  traffic  moving  from  this  industrial  area  into  Aberdeen  is 
through  the  intersection  of  South  Street  and  U.  S.  1.   This  intersection  now  handles 
over  10,000  cars  a  day  from  U.  S.  1  and  over  4,000  cars  a  day  from  South  Street.   The 
segment  of  beltline  from  N.  C.  5  to  U.  S.  1  north  of  town  would  provide  an  alternate 
route  for  much  of  this  traffic. 

In  addition  to  the  loop  system,  two  additional  sets  of  crosstown  streets  are  pro- 
posed.  In  order  to  open  a  new  north-south  thoroughfare  east  of  the  downtown  area,  Blue 
Street  is  to  be  extended  to  the  north  to  connect  with  the  loop  system  and  the  off-set 
intersection  at  Blue  and  Glasgow  Streets  is  to  be  corrected.   This  new  north-south  route 
would  allow  traffic  to  flow  smoothly  from  Glasgow  Street  south  of  town  northward  along 
Blue  Street  and  the  Blue  Street  extension  all  the  way  to  the  proposed  loop  north  of 
town  „ 

The  second  major  crosstown  thoroughfare  proposed  is  designed  to  facilitate  traffic 
flow  from  the  eastern  section  of  town  to  the  northwest  section  of  town.   By  realigning 
the  intersections  of  Bethesda  Road  and  Maple  Avenue  and  Lakeshore  Drive  and  Thomas 
Street,  an  alternate  east-west  thoroughfare  will  be  available  north  of  the  downtown 
area. 

This  link  in  the  thoroughfare  plan  would  improve  east-west  traffic  flow  north  of 
the  business  district.   South  Street  and  North  Pinehurst  Street  will  remain  the  major 


east-west  traffic  carrier  south  of  the  business  district.   Chestnut  Street,  U.  S.  1, 
will  remain  the  most  important  north-south  artery  west  of  the  business  district. 

With  the  completion  of  the  loop  system  encircling  Aberdeen,  State  Road  2042,  whict 
connects  the  eastern  section  of  Aberdeen  to  the  eastern  section  of  Southern  Pines, 
should  develop  into  a  major  thoroughfare.   At  the  northern  boundary  of  the  planning 
area  a  connection  between  the  U.  S.  1-U.  S.  15-501  intersection  and  State  Road  2042  is 
proposed.   This  thoroughfare  is  also  proposed  as  part  of  the  Southern  Pines  Thorough- 
fare Plan  and  should  improve  circulation  between  U.  S.  1  commercial  areas  and  both 
Aberdeen  and  Southern  Pines. 

Much  of  the  proposed  major  thoroughfare  plan  consists  of  streets  outside  Aberdeen 
or  in-town  streets  on  the  state  responsibility  system.   However,  the  town  can  do  much 
to  speed  up  the  implementation  of  the  plan  by  working  on  segments  of  the  system  under 
its  responsibility,  by  encouraging  the  state  to  give  priority  to  projects  on  the 
thoroughfare  plan,  and  by  advance  acquisition  of  right-of-way  in  critical  areas  of  the 
thoroughfare  plan. 


Minor  Street  System 

In  several  Aberdeen  areas,  the  existing  street  system  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  th( 
area  served.   McKeithan  Subdivision  is  an  example.   The  area  was  originally  platted  as 
a  residential  subdivision.   For  the  most  part  it  has  not  been  developed.   However,  the 
principal  use  there  now  is  an  industry  and  the  area  is  best  suited  for  industrial  uses 
because  of  its  proximity  to  railroads.   The  town  could  encourage  property  owners  in  the 
area  to  replat  the  land  in  a  way  more  suitable  for  its  proposed  industrial  use  by 
offering  to  return  dedicated  but  undeveloped  streets  to  the  landowners  in  exchange  for  ; 
street  system  more  suitable  for  an  industrial  area.   One  important  need  in  the  area  is 
for  a  through  street  from  South  Street  to  N,  C.  211  to  provide  better  access  to  the  pro- 
posed industrial  sites. 
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The  Berkley  area,  mostly  south  of  the  town  limits,  is  another  section  of  the  plan- 
ning area  with  an  inadequate  street  system.   The  existing  street  system  consists  pri- 
marily of  dead-end  dirt  streets  outside  the  municipal  limits.   Until  the  area  is 
annexed,  the  town  subdivision  ordinance  will  be  the  chief  tool  in  consolidating  this 
series  of  dead-end  streets  into  a  workable  street  system.   However,  one  area  in  town 
needs  immediate  attention.   Bethune  Avenue  should  be  connected  to  Keyser  Street.   Only 
a  winding  dirt  path,  barely  passable  by  automobiles,  connects  the  two  streets  at  pre- 
sent.  Several  homes  along  this  path  have  no  access  to  a  public  right-of-way  or  street. 
By  extending  this  connector  eastward  to  Oak  and  Acorn  Streets  outside  of  town,  the  cir- 
culation pattern  in  the  entire  area  below  N.  C.  211  would  be  improved  by  the  elimination 
of  these  dead-end  streets. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  involving  minor  streets  mentioned  above,  the  Aberdeen 
street  system  is  in  good  shape.   With  very  few  exceptions,  streets  in  Aberdeen  are  all 
paved.   Outside  the  town  limits,  particularly  in  the  Berkley  area,  unpaved  streets, 
dead-end  streets,  and  inadequate  rights-of-way  are  a  problem.   Since  these  streets  are 
outside  the  town  limits  they  are  basically  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission.  Cooperation  between  the  residents  of  the  areas,  the  Highway  Commission,  and 
the  town  offers  the  best  hope  for  improving  the  existing  inadequate  street  system  in 
the  Berkley  area.   The  town  can  play  a  more  positive  role  in  preventing  future  inade- 
quate street  construction  in  the  area.   Through  strict  enforcement  of  street  improvement 
requirements  in  the  proposed  subdivision  regulations,  the  town  can  insure  that  new 
streets  are  adequately  graded  and  paved  and  that  they  tie  existing  streets  into  a  func- 
tional street  pattern. 

Several  projects  within  Aberdeen  have  been  singled  out  for  immediate  attention. 
These  projects  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  correcting  existing  traffic  problems 
within  Aberdeen  while  speeding  up  implementation  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  at  the  same 
time.   They  are  shown  graphically  and  are  briefly  described  on  the  following  pages. 
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PROJECT:   Correct 
offset  intersection 
of  Blue  St.  and 
Glasgow  St .  at  South 
Main  Street  . 


PROJECT:   Relocate 
Keyser  St.  inter- 
section with 
G lasgow  Street . 


PROJECT:   Extend  Thomas  St, 
to  the  proposed  outer  loop, 


PROJECT:   Improve  the  junction 
of  Thomas  St,  and  Lakeshore 
Drive . 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Before  the  Aberdeen  Development  Plan  can  accomplish  its  goal  of  a  better  living 
and  working  environment  for  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  the  townspeople  must  become  aware 
of  what  the  plan  is  attempting  to  do  and  how  they  can  assist  in  furthering  these  objec- 
tives.  There  are  alternatives  to  planning  for  future  use  of  land.   The  alternatives 
include  strips  of  highway  commercial  areas  along  the  town's  major  streets  and  thorough- 
fares.  They  include  factories  and  businesses  located  side  by  side  with  what  ought  to 
be  quiet  residential  areas.   They  include  heavy  traffic  carrying  streets  bisecting  resi- 
dential areas  and  endangering  the  lives  of  children  at  play  and  disturbing  the  neighbor- 
hood with  noises  and  lights. 

The  Aberdeen  Development  Plan  outlines  a  direction  in  which  the  town  can  grow 
without  many  of  these  incompatible  uses.   A  Thoroughfare  Plan  is  presented  which  can 
handle  future  traffic  without  flooding  residential  and  commercial  areas  with  automobiles 
that  have  neither  their  origin  or  destination  in  the  area.   Cultural  and  recreational 
areas  are  presented  in  the  plan  which  will  provide  sufficient  playgrounds  for  children 
and  recreation  areas  for  adults. 

None  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  plan  are  likely  to  take  place  by  themselves. 
Before  they  are  accomplished  people  in  Aberdeen  will  have  to  become  aware  of  the  plan 
and  decide  to  do  something  about  it. 

Becoming  aware  of  the  need  and  doing  something  about  it  are  the  two  most  important 
parts  of  the  plan.   The  other  aspects  of  the  plan  can  and  probably  will  have  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  unforeseen  circumstances.   The  important 
thing  is  for  citizens  of  Aberdeen  to  be  aware  of  how  their  town  is  developing,  to  be 
aware  of  how  it  should  and  could  be  developing,  and  finally  to  be  willing  to  work  to 
see  that  it  develops  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
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Fortunately,  there  are  means  by  which  the  town  government  and  the  people  of 
Aberdeen  can  control  the  development  of  their  town.    By  working  toward  the  passage  and 
enforcement  of  ordinances  and  regulations  such  as  the  ones  listed  below,  the  town  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  control  future  development,  both  private  and  public. 

Zoning  Ordinance.   This  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  the  town  has  to  imple- 
ment its  development  plan.   The  revised  ordinance,  to  be  published  in  a  few  months, 
will  be  based  on  the  development  plan  and  is  the  public's  principal  tool  in  steering 
private  development  toward  a  comprehensive  plan.   Unlike  the  present  ordinance,  the  new 
ordinance  will  zone  a  one  mile  extraterritorial  area  surrounding  the  town.   In  this  way 
it  recognizes  the  importance  of  controlling  development  in  the  entire  urban  area. 

Subdivision  Regulations.   Subdivision  regulations  can  require  that  many  improve- 
ments such  as  streets,  curb  and  gutter,  sidewalk,  water  and  sewer,  and  parks  be  made 
before  land  is  subdivided  into  business  or  residential  lots  and  sold.   Since  maintenance 
of  these  facilities  will  eventually  be  the  responsibility  of  the  town  it  is  important 
that  subdivisions  be  designed  and  developed  according  to  the  best  practices  available. 

Building  and  Housing  Codes.   Building  codes  are  concerned  with  insuring  that  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  renovation  of  old  buildings  meets  minimum  safety  stan- 
dards in  design,  materials  used,  and  methods  of  construction.   Separate  electrical  and 
plumbing  codes  can  insure  safe  standards  are  observed  in  these  areas. 

Housing  codes  are  directed  toward  insuring  existing  dwellings  are  maintained,  have 
necessary  facilities  (water,  sewer,  etc.)  and  are  not  overcrowded.   The  purpose  of  the 
housing   code   is  to  make  all  homes  safe,  sanitary,  and  suitable  for  human  habitation. 
By  doing  this  they  also  help  prevent  blighted  neighborhoods. 

Urban  Renewal.   The  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program  is  designed  to  assist  communities 
in  rehabilitating  and  redeveloping  blighted  areas.   Federal  grants  of  up  to  three- 


fourths  the  total  cost  of  the  project  are  available  under  this  program.  Although  the 

program  is  usually  associated  with  larger  urban  areas,  smaller  towns  are  also  eligible 

for  urban  renewal  assistance.   Laurinburg,  North  Carolina,  is  an  example  of  a  nearby 
town  which  has  participated  in  urban  renewal  programs. 


Pub  lie  Housing 


Low 


!nt  public  housing  funds  are  available  from  the  Federal 

government  to  towns  wanting  to  provide  safe,  decent  housing  for  low  income  groups,  the 
elderly,  and  the  handicapped.   Many  smaller  towns  in  North  Carolina  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  program  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  low  income  residents.   Star, 
Wadesboro,  Troy,  Mount  Gilead,  Maxton,  Hamlet,  and  Southern  Pines  are  among  small  towns 
in  the  Aberdeen  area  which  have  public  housing  now.   The  need  for  more  safe,  decent 
housing  in  Aberdeen  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Housing  Appearance  Study  in  the 
Aberdeen  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis.   The  Federal  Low  Rent  Public  Housing  Program 
offers  a  means  to  fill  this  need  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Civic  Participation  and  Coordination.   The  methods  outlined  above  emphasize 
approaches  to  implementation  of  the  development  plan  available  to  Aberdeen  as  a  munici- 
pality.  It  is  also  necessary  that  public-minded  citizens  become  involved  in  the 
development  of  Aberdeen.   Many  other  town  organizations,  such  as  church  groups,  civic 
groups,  and  fraternal  organizations  can  participate  in  implementing  the  Aberdeen 
Development  Plan. 

Groups  such  as  these  could  acquire  sites  for  public  recreation,  such  as  additional 
land  near  the  schools,  and  dedicate  them  to  the  town.   They  could  provide  playground 
equipment  for  town  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  private  groups  are  eligible  under  some  Federal  programs  to 
sponsor  low  rent  housing  for  the  elderly  and  other  groups.   In  view  of  the  findings  of 
the  Housing  Appearance  Study,  such  a  program  is  definitely  needed  in  sections  of 
Aberdeen  such  as  Berkley. 
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Another  activity  which  civic  clubs  in  many  towns  engage  in  is  the  formation  of  in- 
dustrial development  commissions  to  attract  new  jobs  to  the  area.  New  industry  will  be 
needed  to  provide  work  for  the  increasing  area  population.  The  Aberdeen  Population  and 
Economy  Study  pointed  out  the  relatively  low  wage  scale  paid  by  area  industry.  A  great 
deal  of  work  and  effort  by  private  groups  is  needed  to  attract  higher  paying  jobs  in 
the  Aberdeen  area.  Further  effort  is  needed  to  provide  training  programs  so  that  the 
many  unskilled  workers  in  the  area  can  perform  tasks  required  by  new  industries. 

An  organization  of  merchants  could  be  very  instrumental  in  working  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  downtown  area.   Many  projects,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen 
"backlot"  area  would  be  available  to  such  a  group.   Elimination  of  overhead  wiring  in 
the  downtown  area  would  be  another  project  for  a  merchants  organization.   Improvement 
and  be au t i f i c a t ion  of  streets  and  pedestrian  areas  in  the  downtown  should  also  be  an 
important  concern  for  such  a  group. 

In  all  these  organizations,  efforts  of  individuals  will  be  needed.    In  addition  to 
the  groups  already  mentioned,  individuals  will  be  needed  to  serve  on  advisory  boards 
such  as  the  planning  board  and  the  zoning  board  of  adjustment.   Garden  club  members  and 
similarly  appearance  conscious  individuals  could  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  town 
on  a  be au t i f i c a t ion  commission. 

The  town  government  can  only  begin  the  job  of  making  the  town  a  better  place  to 
live.   The  private  effort  and  cooperation  of  citizens   is   needed  to  insure  the  job  is 
comp  le  ted . 


